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This number is one of 4 Bulletins issued during the year by Con- 
sumers’ Research which are not confidential. This Bulletin may 
be freely discussed with friends. We hope that you will use the 
opportunity to show them what CR is doing for consumers. %The 
General Bulletin is available not only to individuals, but to libraries, 
schools, and other groups, at $1 for the subscription year October 
through June. The next non-confidential issue will be the April 
1941 numver. YResponsibility for all specific statements of fact or 
opimon at any time made by Consumers’ Research lies wholly with 
the technical director and staff of the organization. {Please send 
notice of any change of address at least one month before it is to take 
effect, accompanying your notice with statement of your previous 
address. Duplicate copies cannot be sent to replace those un- 
delivered through subscriber's failure to send advance notice, ex 
cept at the regular price for orders of such material as back issues 
N.B.—For a detailed account of CR's early history, policies, and 
information as to the answering of special inquiries about commod 
ities, subscribers are urged to read the /xntroduction to Consumers’ 
Research, which is sent to anyone without charge. 

Symbols used to indicate sources of data and bases of ratings: 

A—recommended on basis of quality 

AA—regarded as worthy of highest recommendation 


B—intermediate with respect to quality 
C—not recommended on basis of quality 


cr—information from Consumers’ Research's own tests or in- 
vestigations 
1, 2, 3—relative prices, 1 being low, 3 high, “Note that price 


and quality are completely differentiated in CR’s listings; a 
quality judgment is independent of price. 

40, 41—year in which test was made or information obtained by 
the staff of Consumers’ Research 











Off the Editor’s Chest 


A Fable, to Begin With 


NCE there was a man who made tire chains for a living. 
And finding his supply of raw materials low, he wrote a 
letter to a supplier of wire and rod stock, asking for informa- 
tion and prices on bright-finished, carbon steel wire, 0.250 in- 


thes in diameter. When the reply came, this is what it said 


We regret that we have no catalog which we can send 
you. However, we assure you that our prices are as 
low as they can possibly be for the quality we sell. 


When the tire chain maker read this letter, he lost his temper. 
(Can you blame him?) And of course he didn’t try to buy 
any more carbon steel wire from /hat supplier! 


+ * * 


We have called this a fable, because of course it never could 
happen—at least not in that world where manufacturers and 
suppliers of raw materials do business together. We now turn 
from fable to fact, and report actual cases of pointless refusals 
to supply price information on products. The first case is that 
of an ordinary consumer who wanted to buy some tire chains 
for his car. He, too, sat down and wrote a letter—to a group 
of associated stores dealing in auto supplies —and he asked for 
prices on passenger car tire chains and cross chains. And the 
letter he received was that quoted in the fable: ‘‘We regret 
that we have no catalog which we can send you. However, 
we assure you that our prices are as low as they can possibly 
be for chains of the quality we sell.”’ 

The second case is one in which CR asked for information 
and prices on certain electric water-pumps, advertised in a 
popular weekly magazine. The manufacturer was ‘‘pleased 
to have this opportunity of enclosing herewith a copy of our 
Bulletin No. 30 describing the *** pump.”” The Bulletin, a 
beautifully printed and illustraved 8-page affair, was carefully 
studied, but at no place therein could we find any mention of 
price, not even an approximate indication of price or range of 
prices. 

Therefore further correspondence was necessary, this time 
with the designated distributor of the pumps for this territory. 
No answer was received to the first letter. A month later 
a second inquiry had to be sent to the distributor, and 9 days 
after that, a letter came from the manufacturer of the pumps, 
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in which the vice-president of the company stated that the 
letter addressed to the distributor had been referred to him for 
reply, and that if we would state the use to which the requested 
price information was to be pul, that would assist him in fur- 
nishing the correct information! 

CR’'s answer to this was simple: our interest was merely in 
knowing at what prices the pumps were sold to consumers 
We added that we looked forward with interest to a reply and 
to receiving the specific price information requested in our 
letter written two months previously. (We should state that 
by now we have quite given up trying to find out the prices at 
which water-pumps of that make are sold to consumers!) 

Such a method of handling correspondence, no matter from 
whom it may come, is an insult to consumers’ intelligence. 
Why should a manufacturer advertise for prospects, and then 
proceed to treat them as persons from whom the price of the 
article he wants to sell must be assiduously concealed? What 
probable use would anyone have for price information other 
than to decide whether the particular product is a possible 
No one should be asked or expected to give any 
-whether he be purchaser, competitor, or some- 


purchase? 
further reason 
one who is “‘just looking.”’ 

We believe it is no exaggeration to say that the price of a 
product is the most important single factor concerning it 
from the standpoint of the average prospective purchaser, 
whether that purchaser be an ultimate consumer buying chains 
for his car. or a corporation buying steel sheets for making 
electric motor parts and fittings. If the price of a product 
brings it within the buyer's purchasing range, he is then in a 
position to give heed to such factors as intrinsic values, wearing 
qualities, appearance, economy in use, and finally to make up 
his mind whether he will buy from supplier A or supplier 
and in what quantities. Conversely, if the price is beyond his 
reach, it is obvious that the other detailed considerations 
can be of only academic interest to him. 

The statement that the consumer has a basic concern with 
price seems to us to be self-evident, but many manufacturers 
prefer to treat the subject of price as just one of a number ol 
minor details to be considered after the elements of prestige, 
glamor, and the unparalleled wonder-working qualities of the 
product have been impressed on the customer’s mind. It is a 
strange kind of mental blindness which makes businessmen 
practical and hard-headed in buying their own supplies for 
office and plant (bargaining perhaps for an hour over 1/4c 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Hijo on the two automobile heaters re- 
ported here (the South Wind gasoline-burn- 
ing heater and Montgomery Ward’s Standard) 
were not completed soon enough to permit in- 
cluding them with the more extended report on 
hot-water heaters in the December Bulletin. 
One of these two heat- 
ers is of a unique type 
that burns its own fuel 

gasoline drawn from 
the carburetor. It has 
to be connected direct- 
ly by tubing to the car- 
buretor and to the in- 
take manifold of the 
automobile. Like the 
hot-water heater, it 
furnishes heat only 
when the engine of the 
automobile is running, 
for it takes gasoline 
from the carburetor 
and relies upon the 
in the intake 
manifold to dispose of 


suction 
\WWind, Model 780, 
the burned gases. 

The gasoline heater tested was the South 
Wind 780. \t was found to furnish less heat 
than several of the hot-water heaters, but it 
furnished heat sooner after starting, delivering 
considerable quantities of heat at the end of 
tbout 114 to 2 minutes. The type of heater 
which the South Wind represents has an ad- 
vantage over hot-water heaters on short runs, 
and this type of heater, therefore, has definite 
utility for a person, such as a physician or sales- 
man, who does much city driving and who 
must make many short runs between stops. 
The amount of heat furnished by the South 
Wind 780 heater varied somewhat with the 
speed of the car. Under comparable test con- 
ditions, at slow speeds the heat furnished was 
approximately 9/10 as much as that furnished 
by the best hot-water dashboard heater, the 
HaDees H-102. At high speeds, in excess of 50 
miles per hour, the heat furnished was slightly 
less. When compared with under-seat hot- 
water heaters, the performance of the South 
Wind 780 was less favorable, being only about 
2/3 as effective as the best under-seat heater 
tested. 
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Two More Automobile Heaters Tested 





Gasoline-burning automobile heater 





Offsetting for many automobile drivers the 
advantage of relatively quick heating, the South 
Wind 780 heater has several disadvantages, 
namely, greater operating cost, greater load 
upon the storage battery and generator of the 
automobile, and some degree of interference 
with the smooth run- 
ning of the engine at 
idling speeds. 

The hot-water heat 
ers and 
utilize the heat 


those which 
com- 
municated toa stream 
of air passing over the 
exhaust manifold uti 
lize heat from the en 
gine which would oth- 
erwise be wasted, but 
the South Wind 780 
heater burns gasoline 
directly, at a rate of 
about 1/15 gallon per 
hour 


when on high 


the South heat. Thus the cost for 
fuel amounts to about 
one cent per hour. ‘The 
idling speed of the automobile engine is cus 
tomarily increased somewhat to diminish its 
“roll” when idling, caused by the heater, and 
hence a slight increase in gasoline consumption 
of the automobile must also properly be charge: 
to the gasoline-burning type of heater. 

The load on the storage battery and gener- 
ator is due to two things, the fan (the hot-water 
heater likewise has a fan) and the electric igni- 
tion. When the heat is first turned on, the 
gasoline vapor is ignited by a hot wire heated 
by electricity from the storage battery or gen- 
erator. This electric ignition in the model 
tested continued for 2 to 3 minutes and during 
this time required the rather heavy current of 
8 amperes. At the end of 2 or 3 minutes, when 
the heating up of the ignition chamber made 
the electric ignition no longer necessary, the 
latter was turned off by an automatic device. 

When a South Wind heater is installed, care 
should be taken to connect the electric wires 
in such a way that turning off the engine igni- 
tion disconnects the heater wiring at the same 
time. Otherwise, if by accident the heater is 
not turned off when the car is parked, the 
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battery will be rapidly discharged. ‘There is 
danger of leaving the current to heater on since 
there is no indicator, such as a light, to tell 
whether the heater is on or off. 

While the amount of heat furnished by the 
South Wind 780 heater was less than that sup- 
plied by a good hot-water heater, the temper- 
ature of the stream of heated air (in smaller 
volume) was higher. The higher temperature 
of the air stream accounts perhaps for the pop- 
ular but evidently erroneous impression that 
this gasoline heater gives more heat than a good 
hot-water heater. 

Ratings are cr40, 41. 


Dash-T ype Heater 


B. Intermediate 


Hot-Water Type 


Wards Standard, Montgomery Ward's No. 461—5045. 
$8.95 plus postage. Number of mounting holes, 4. Air 
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distribution: front, bottom. Heat output, 90 (on basis 
of 100 for [IaDees IT-102, the best of the hot-water dash 
board heaters reported on in the De cember Bullen). 
Defrosting ability, only fair. Ruggedness of construc 
tion, good. Judged good value, considering high heat 
output and general good construction at a price which 
is lower than that of some other efficient heaters. l 


Gasoline-Burning Type 


South Wind Gasoline Car Heater, Model 780 (Stewart 
Warner Corp., 1828 Diversey Parkway, Chicago) $15.95 
Number of mounting holes, 3. Air distribution: bottom 
only. Heat output, 85 to 90 (on basis of 100 for J/aDees 
11-102 taken as a standard for comparison). Defrosting 
ability not tested. since no provision was made for at 
tachment of a defrosting connection. Quicker to heat 
but otherwise less desirable than a good hot-water type 
heater. Requires particularly careful and competent 
installation, preferably by a workman who has had much 
experience with this kind of heater. Would be less 
favorably rated for those whose use uf a car is normally 
such that they do not require quick heating and for 
those who cannot be sure of obtaining an expert installa- 
tion job. Carried label of Underwriters’ Laboratories. 3 





More About Amateur Motion Picture Equipment 


HE brief discussion, in the article ‘‘Motion 

Picture Equipment,” in CR’s December 
1940 Bulletin, of the important question of 
choosing between 8 and 16 millimeter sizes, 
may have appeared to some of our subscribers 
to be somewhat unfair to 8mm film. 

Realizing that many people have found 8mm 
equipment satisfactory for their purposes, and 
wishing to be sure that no unconscious bias had 
crept into our judgment, we submitted the 
manuscript to a college teacher, a well-qualified 
and experienced user of amateur motion-pic- 
ture equipment. Unfortunately there was not 
room to include his comments with the original 
article, but because of their importance to all 
prospective purchasers of this popular type of 
picture-taking equipment, we quote here his 
remarks in full: 

“I feel you have leaned over backward being 
fair to the 8mm equipment. A high percentage 
of family movies are records of children which 
it is hoped will last a lifetime and provide an 
effective record for future reference. In such 
cases it is my opinion that no person who can 
afford movie equipment at all should com- 
promise with 8mm toys, for the following 
reasons: 

“1. Definition is (as you have noted) in- 


variably bad. ‘This is unforgivable in any 
photographic record in which detail is impor- 
tant. 

“2. Experience of myself and my friends 
indicates that 16mm film does not warp or 
otherwise disintegrate as rapidly as 8mm film 
subjected to identical weather and temperature 
conditions. 

“3. 8mm film makes poorer (extra) prints 
than 16mm films. Why, I don’t know, but it’s 
important where family records are involved. 

“IT would recommend that where nothing 
more detailed than Grant’s Tomb or the Wash- 
ington Monument is to be photographed, the 
best of 8mm equipment be rated B. Inter- 
mediate. But where a permanent record of such 
detail as children’s faces is desired, the con- 
sumer would do well to buy fewer feet of 16mm 
film and produce an identifiable set of pictures, 
i.e., I would list a// 8mm equipment as C. Not 
Recommended where family records or other 
detailed studies are involved. It is, of course, 
understood that 8mm equipment is hopeless 
for any serious photographic endeavors. 

‘“*.,.A lot of families already regret taking 
such poor (8mm) records of their children’s 
development.”’ 
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The New Wool Labels 


What They Can Mean to Consumers 


i the provisions of the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act (called the ‘“Truth-in- 
Fabrics Bill’), which the President signed on 
October 14, 1940, will not go into effect until 
July 14, 1941, consumers will do well in the 
meantime to inform themselves regarding this 
consumer-protective piece of legislation, finally 
passed by Congress after a delay of more than 
30 years, and be prepared to understand the 
new labels and make intelligent use of them in 
their purchases. 

The purpose of the Act, as described in the 
official text, is “to yrotect producers, manu- 
facturers, distributors, and consumers from the 
unrevealed presence of substitutes and mix- 
tures in spun, woven, knitted, felted, or other- 
wise manufactured wool products, and for other 
purposes.”’ The Act defines the terms “‘wool,” 
‘reprocessed wool,’’ and ‘reused wool,” de- 
clares misbranding unlawful, and explains the 
circumstances under which wool products shall 
be deemed misbranded and the necessity for 
continuous labeling of wool products from the 
time of manufacture until they reach the ulti- 
mate consumer. (The original label, giving in- 
formation as to fiber content, must be affixed 
by the manufacturer and must carry his name. 
Other labels may be substituted for it during 
different stages of processing; these must bear 
either the name of the manufacturer or that of 
the processor.) Other sections deal with the 
enforcement of the Act (by the Federal Trade 
Commission), penalty for violations, condem- 
nation and injunction proceedings, etc. 

That section which most closely concerns 
the ultimate consumer is the one which defines 
the terms relating to wool products, and we 
give here a brief digest of those terms, for the 
benefit of our subscribers: 

The term ‘‘wool’”’ means the fiber from the 
fleece of the sheep or lamb or hair of the angora 
or cashmere goat which has never been re- 
claimed from any woven or felted wool product 
—in other words, “‘wool”’ after July 14, 1941, 
will mean virgin wool. 

The term ‘reprocessed wool’’ means wool 
which has been reworked, i.e., wool which has 
been woven (but not used by the ultimate 
consumer) and then torn apart. (Cuttings from 
woolen mills may be used to make ‘‘reprocessed 
wool.’’) 


The term “reused wool”’ means wool which 
is reworked from wool that has been put to use 
by the ultimate consumer and is thereafter re- 
duced to the fibrous state again for spinning, 
weaving, or felting. (Old rags and shoddy may 
be used to make ‘‘reused wool.’’) 

The term “wool product’? means any prod- 
uct, or any portion of a product, which contains 
wool, reprocessed wool, or reused wool. 

Consumers should keep these definitions clear- 
ly in mind and be prepared, when they make 
purchases of wool products after next July, to 
look carefully at all labels attached to articles 
of apparel or yard goods. 

The clause describing ‘“‘wool”’ has been bitter- 
ly contested by the opponents of the Act, in- 
cluding the garment makers and certain trade 
associations of fabric and clothing manufac- 
turers. Supposedly motivated by concern for 
the ultimate consumer’s welfare, they claim 
that the labeling called for in the Act would be 
more confusing than no labeling at all. (This 
claim presupposes, however, that consumers 
will not become informed regarding the Act 
and the new labels—a rather unjustifiable as- 
sumption, in CR’s opinion, and an illogical 
reason, at best, for suppressing truthful and 
important information about the quality and 
character of textile fabrics and apparel.) 

* * * 

Among the most interesting aspects of the 
long process which led to the final passage of 
this bill, were some of the astounding argu- 
ments used by trade associations and individual 
manufacturers and retailers to justify their con- 
cealing from the consumer information which 
they themselves have about the nature and 
quality of the wool entering into a fabric. 

The most constantly repeated argument was 
that since there are certain grades of reclaimed 
wool which are superior to certain grades of 
virgin wool, the consumer would in effect be 
deceived by any labeling which distinguished a 
wool fabric as made from all new wool. ¥ If it is 
true that there are certain respects in which re- 
claimed wool of the highest grades possesses 
advantages over virgin wool of the lowest grades, 
those instances must be rare, and in any case 
they are irrelevant to the issue, for standards 
of nomenclature are necessarily based upon 
the generally recognized superiority of one type 
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over another. There is no sense to the argu- 
ment of manufacturers, who, purchasing their 
raw materials with full knowledge of their re- 
quirements and insisting upon delivery of the 
grades and qualities specified, suddenly find 
this type of information useless or deceptive 
when it becomes a question of imparting it to 
the ultimate consumer. The privilege of a de- 
partment store to buy known grades and qual- 
ities of wool products should certainly carry 
with it an obligation to transmit the essentials 
of its own information to those who ultimately 
pay for the goods and all the processes and 
distribution expenses which have gone into them. 
It would be as illogical to suppress such infor- 
mation as it would be for the radio manufac- 
turer to suppress information as to the number 
of tubes in his set, on the ground that some 18- 
tube radio sets are inferior to some 9-tube sets 
lwhich is a fact], and that therefore the con- 
sumer would be “deceived” by advertisments 
stating that a certain set contained 18 tubes. 
(The radio industry has, for the most part, 
adopted a much higher standard of specifica- 
tions and labeling in its dealings with consum- 
ers than the textile trades; indeed, it would be 
fair to say that few have done less to give con- 
sumers needed information than the various 
branches of the textile trades. ) 

Another curious argument heard was that the 
ready-to-wear industry would be cut to a frac- 
tion of its present size if it were to “‘limit its 
designing efforts in any way. .. . Nothing should 
be done that would take the woman's attention 
from fashion and direct it toward the technical 
composition of materials.”” “All we can say to 
this argument is that any industry that operates 
on the basis that its customers’ attention must 
be forever directed to the glitter and glamor of 
products and at all times kept from being cen- 
tered upon their warmth, durability, and other 
essential qualities, must indeed be in an equi- 
librium so delicate that the stabilizing influence 
of fabric and garment labeling is plainly de- 
manded. 

The backers of the Act, on the other hand, 
contend that it will put teeth into the law to 
protect consumers and others from misbrand- 
ing of wool fabrics and clothing, and that it 
will enable purchasers to know what they are 
buying and help them get their money’s worth. 

It should be admitted that this Act is far 
from perfect. There are, for example, no chem- 
ical tests known at present by which the per- 
centage of reprocessed or reused wool in any 
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wool or part-wool fabric may be shown ob- 
jectively. (On this point the records of the 
woolen manufacturers’ purchases and use of 
raw materials, as carried through on the labels, 
must be the consumer’s safeguard, at present.) 
\lso, there are wide ranges in the quality of 
virgin wool, so that the term ‘‘wool’’ in itself 
does not necessarily mean that the finished 
product will be of high grade. Nevertheless, 
the legislation seems a big step in the right di- 
rection, assuming that it will be fairly and 
intelligently administered, and consumers will 
derive a large measure of protection, under its 
provisions, from those unscrupulous manufac- 
turers who have heretofore been able to label 
their goods “‘all wool” when they were actually 
made chiefly or wholly of reused wool, or shoddy. 


* * * 


If consumers are to benefit to the fullest ex- 
tent from the provisions of the new Act, how- 
ever, they must not only learn to look for and 
understand the labels, but they must bear in 
mind, before purchasing, just how the fabric 
or garment is to be used and the amount they 
wish to spend on it. They should also inform 
themselves as fully as possible regarding the 
wearing qualities of wool products of different 
qualities of wool and types of weave, so that 
they will be able to judge when a garment or 
fabric woven of part wool and part reworked 
or reused wool, or one in which fibers other 
than wool are present, might better serve their 
purposes and pocketbook than one made of 
virgin wool alone. 


Another significant point is the fact that the 
enforcement of this Act will result in placing 
squarely upon retailers the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for correctly informing their salespersons 
regarding the terms defining wool products. 
After July, when the consumer begins buying 
products bearing the new labels, store clerks 
will be confronted by questions about the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various types 
of fabrics, the wearing qualities of virgin wool 
as compared with reprocessed or reused wool 
fabrics, and when and why for some uses, mix- 
tures of wool and other fibers may better serve 
her needs, by their characteristics or by com- 
ing within the range of price she wishes to pay, 
than all-wool fabrics. Clerks will also be asked 
the meaning of “reprocessed wool”’ and ‘“‘reused 
wool,’’ and they should be able to answer all 
such queries clearly and intelligently, however 
much it may go against the mercantile grain to 
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tell the customer that the fabric she holds in 
her hands, marked ‘‘reused wool,” is made from 
old rags! 

On progressive retailers, through their close 
and constant contacts with ultimate consum- 
ers, there rests perhaps the largest share of 


responsibility in making this Act live up to its 
avowed consumer-protective purpose, and 
granted their sincere cooperation, the bill will 
be recognized for what it is, namely, an impor- 
tant step in the general direction of standards 
of grade and quality in the textile industry. 





1941 Radio Receivers 


oR the convenience of subscribers we present 

here a brief summary of some of the impor- 
tant factors in the judgment of table-model re- 
ceivers, which were discussed in detail in the 
December 1940 Bulletin. As was noted therein, 
tests of certain models could not be completed 
in time for that issue. The additional ratings 
are given here, and sets using chassis the same 
as or similar to the models in the 1941 test are 
also listed. 

Table models find wide use as a second re- 
ceiver because of their small size and portabil- 
ity, and for this purpose may be satisfactory 
for the reception of news broadcasts, programs 
consisting mainly of speech, or for use by per- 
sons not interested in good musical reproduc- 
tion. CR’s ratings of table models should not 
be considered as on a comparable scale of values 
with ratings of console receivers, which are in- 
trinsically capable of better musical reproduc- 
tion (at least when they are equipped with a 
chassis of the type normally intended for con- 
sole receivers). 

The loop antennas with which most table 
models are now equipped make for convenience 
in moving the set from place to place. On the 
other hand, loop antennas are ‘“‘directional’”’ 
(function best when pointed at the station be- 
ing received), and since they are commonly 
fixed inside the set’s cabinet, it may often be 
necessary to turn the entire set into the most 
favorable direction in order to obtain the best 
reception from a certain weak station. Fur- 
thermore, loop antennas do not work well in 
buildings containing large amounts of metal- 
work, and even under the best conditions they 
are not comparable in effectiveness to a good 
outdoor antenna. 

No sets of the ac-de variety were included 
in this year’s test, since ample experience on 
previous tests has shown these receivers to be 
of a cheapened, inferior quality; they common- 
ly present a serious electrical shock hazard and 
some fire hazard as well. 

Because prices of radio sets are poorly ‘‘main- 


tained,’’ consumers can often purchase sets at 
prices 25% to 40% below published list prices 
by shopping around and asking for a discount. 
Generous ‘‘trade-in”’ allowances are sometimes . 
made as a means of avoiding giving a direct 
discount. Since guaranties of table models are 
more or less elusive at best and the amount of 
money risked is relatively small, it will usually 
be advantageous, asa practical matter, to deal 
with the retailer offering the best discount. 
There is need, however, to beware of dealings 
with downright “gyp”’ concerns, especially if the 
set offered by one of them is not sold in its 
original sealed carton. 

Sets were’ selected for test with the aim of 
picking the best and most representative from 
the various manufacturers. Tests were made 
of numerous qualities, among them sensitivity, 
selectivity, inherent noise, electrical safety, au- 
dio response (electrical, at loud-speaker), audio 
power (watts) supplied speaker without mark- 
ed distortion, etc. A critical listening test was 
also made to supplement these measurements. 
Such factors as quality of parts, workmanship, 
ease of servicing, unusual circuit features, etc., 
were also judged. All sets were superhetero- 
dynes, intended for a-c operation, and, except 
as noted, were equipped with loop antennas 
with provision for external antenna connection. 
Number of tubes mentioned, in each case in- 
cludes one power rectifier tube. Short-wave 
performance was not tested since table-model 
sets are ordinarily poor in this respect and since 
short-wave facilities are considered to be little 
used in most cases. Except as noted, sets had 
provision for connection of phonograph record 
player. This connection is now often called a 
“television connection,’ though its importance 
for this use would almost certainly be trifling. 
Ratings are cr40, 41. 


Table Models 


The set preceding the asterisks was better in important 


B. Intermediate 


characteristics than the others in this group, and in most 
respects might perhaps warrant an A rating 
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Stromberg-Carlson, Model 410-H (Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y.) $42.50. 5 tubes. 
Had 2-position tone control and was equipped for short- 
wave reception. Required excernal antenna (no built-in 
aerial). Sensitivity and selectivity, good. Tone quality, 
considered relatively good for a table-model set. Power 
output without undue distortion, 2.2 watts (above aver- 
age). Quality of parts and construction, good. Had 
heavy chassis (desirable and characteristic of good de- 
sign and substantial parts). 

* om > 

Pilot, Model T-102 (Pilot Radio Corp., Long Island City, 
N.Y.) $44.50. 6 tubes. Had tone control of the con- 
tinuously variable type and was equipped for short- 
wave reception. Built-in aerial (‘‘Pilo-tenna’’) had no 
directional characteristics but was much less effective 
than conventional loop aerial. Sensitivity of set on 
built-in aerial, poor; usable with external antenna on 
which sensitivity was good. Selectivity, fair. Tone 
quality, only fair; bass response. poor; reproduction, 
judged to be harsh. Power output without undue dis- 
tortion, 0.7 watts (low). Had 6-in. speaker. Quality 
of parts and construction, and probable ease of servicing, 
all average. Set had some desirable circuit features 
which were offset to a considerable extent by the poor 
reproduction, and by the low sensitivity unless used 
with external antenna. Judged least desirable of the 
four sets listed in this group. 3 

Stromberg-Carlson, Model 520-H (Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co.) $72.50. 6 tubes, plus tuning indicator 
tube. Had 6-station push-button tuning, 5-position tone 
control, and was equipped for short-wave reception. 
Sensitivity, good; selectivity, moderate. Tone quality, 
better than average. Power output without undue dis 
tortion, 2.5 watts (above average). Had 8-in. speaker. 
Workmanship and quality of parts, about average, ex- 
cept that push-button tuning mechanism seemed rather 
undesirably complicated. Set considered relatively diffi 
cult to service. 3 

Westinghouse, Model WR-288 (Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa.) $42.95. 6 tubes. Had 
5-station push-button tuning, 4-position tone control, 
and was equipped for short-wave reception. Sensitivity 
and selectivity, good. Tone quality, about average. 
Power output without undue distortion, 1.25 watts (aver- 
age). Had 6-in speaker. Quality of parts and work- 
manship, average. Would probably be relatively easy 
to service. Considered to be a good average receiver of 
its type. 3 


Miscellaneous 1941 Models 

Where such information is available, the fol- 
lowing listings give the model numbers (pre- 
ceded by a paragraph symbol) of sets having 
chassis the same as, or similar to, those 1941 
table-model sets included in CR’s latest test. 
CR’s ratings may be applicable to these similar 
models, except that where chassis are used in 
consoles tone quality may be improved some- 
what. It is doubtful, however, that any set 


would warrant a higher rating because ef changes 
in speaker, cabinet, tuning arrangements, etc. 
Among the sets tested in this group, those 
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preceding the asterisks were better in important 
characteristics than the sets following, and in 
most respects might warrant an A rating. 

For the convenience of subscribers, we are 
also briefly listing here nine sets, identified 
by the symbol ('), reported on in the December 
1940 Bulletin. 


B. Intermediate 


Silvertone, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 57—01591. $33.95 plus 


shipping charges.! 

Emerson, Model 365 (Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
N.Y.C.) $59.95.! Same chassis also available as 
Model 372, a console radio-phonograph combination 
with automatic record changer at $199.95. 

Lafayette, Model B-103 (Lafavette Radio Corp., 100 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y.C.) $44.95.' Same chassis also available 
as Model B-101, a console set at $54.50; B-102, a console 
radio-phonograph combination with automatic record 
changer at $89.95; B-100, chassis and speaker only (no 
cabinet) at $37.50. 

Stromberg-Carlson, Model 410-H (See detailed rating un- 
der ‘‘Table Models.’’) Same chassis also available as 
410-J, a table model at $42.50; 4/0-T, chassis contained 
in occasional table at $79.95. 

* * * 


Emerson, Model 354 (Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp.) $24.95.! 

Airline, Montgomery Ward's No. P462—803. $29.95 plus 
shipping charges. ! 

Knight, Cat. No. B10557 (Distrib. Allied Radio Corp., 
833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago) $27.95 plus shipping 
charges.' Same chassis also available as Cat. No. 
B10577 “armchair” (“‘chairside’) model at $32.95; 
B10578, a console set at $43.95; B1l0579 and B10580, 
console radio-phonograph combinations with automatic 
record changers at $72.50; B10566, chassis and speaker 
only (no cabinet) at $21.50. 

RCA Victor, Model 16T-2 (RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, 
N.J.) $32.95.' "Same or very similar chassis also avail 
able as 16T-3, a table model at $37.95; 167-4, a table 
model at $42.95. 

Philco, Model 240T (Philco Radio & Television Corp., 
Philadelphia) $39.95.' YJSimilar chassis available as 
245T, a table model at $44.95. 

Stromberg-Carlson, Model 520-H_ (See detailed rating un- 
der “Table Models."") Same chassis also available as 
520-L, a console at $79.95; 520-PL, a console radio 
phonograph combination with automatic record changer 
at $155; 520-PF, a console radio-phonograph combina- 
tion with automatic record changer at $165. 

Westinghouse, Model \WWR-288 (See detailed rating under 
“Table Models.) "RCA Victor 16T-4, a table model 
at $42.95, believed to be very similar. 

Zenith, Model 7-S-529 (Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago) 
$39.95.! Same chassis also available as 7-S-530, a 
table model at $44.95; 7-S-547, a ‘‘chairside’’ model at 
$49.95; 7-S-557, a console at $59.95; 7-S-558, a console 
at $69.95; 7-S-559, a console in ‘‘Hepplewhite” cabinet 
at $89.95; 7-S-581, a ‘‘chairside”’ radio-phonograph 
cornbination at $89.95; 7-S-582, a console radio-phono- 
graph with automatic record changer at $99.95; 7-S-584, 
a console radio-phonograph combination in ‘‘Hepple- 
white” cabinet with automatic record changer at $139.95. 
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Three Types of Cooking Utensils 


M3** requests have come to us for infor- 
mation on the new small pressure cook- 
ers which have recently been receiving much 
publicity in department store demonstrations, 
newspaper and direct-mail advertising, mail- 
order catalogs, 
etc. (One 
maker alone 
claims to have 
100,000 of 
these cookers 
in service.) 
The two kinds 
that have per- 
haps been 
Spee Dee Pressure Cooker, show- most widely 
ing flexible spring lid, steam vent featured to 
tube and weight, pressure indi- date are the 
cator, and rubber plug. Presto, made 
by the Na- 
tional Pressure Cooker Co., and the Flex- 
Seal, made by Vischer Products Co. The 
two cookers differ considerably in construction, 
but both cook food in relatively short time by 
the use of steam under pressure 
(15 pounds per square inch in the 
Flex-Seal cooker, corresponding 
to acooking temperature of 250 
F), and it was considered suffici- 
ent for the purpose of our tests 
to test only one brand. As we 
have also had requests for gen- 
eral information on 
cooking, it was decided to com- 
pare two other types of kettles 
suitable for waterless 
with the new small 
cooker. (In the so-called cookery, 
only enough water—a fraction of a cup, per- 
haps—is used to prevent the food from stick- 
ing, until its own juices begin to flow.) 
Three saucepans were purchased: Mont- 
gomery Ward’s Spee Dee pressure cooker (sim 
ilar to the Flex-Seal and made by the same 
company), Bestmade Stainless Steel Copper 
Clad saucepan, and Wards Lusterlite cast alum- 
inum kettle. (Sce illustrations.) The three 
types of utensils were tested for economy of 
fuel and time, and for ease of cleaning after 
use. The flavor, appearance, and keeping qual- 
ities of the foods cooked in them were also 
taken into account in judging the saucepans. 
Three pounds of green (snap) beans of as 





‘‘waterless”’ 


cooking 
pressure 


waterless 





Wards Lusterlite Cast 
Aluminum Saucepan. 


uniform freshness and size as possible were 
bought and properly prepared for cooking. 
Since they were not fresh from the garden, 
they were “‘crisped’”’ in water at 60°F for one 
hour. One pound was placed in each utensil 
(the utensils being at room temperature) and 
1/3 cup of boiling water was added to each lot. 
The pressure cooker was used according to the 
directions which came with it. The two cover- 
ed saucepans were used according to the direc- 
tions for waterless cooking which came with 
Ward’s cast aluminum kettle. The same pro- 
cedure was repeated with cqual quantities of 
carrots, beets, and turnips. 
on a gas stove. 


Cooking was done 


Fuel Consumption and Cooking Time 
Results as to fuel consumption were rather 
surprising. [It was found that the flow of: gas 
needed to maintain pressure in the Spee Dee 
pressure cooker was so much greater than that 
necessary to maintain boiling in the other ket- 
tles, that no great saving in gas consumption 
was afforded by the pressure cooker, even though 
the cooking time was much less 
for each vegetable. The cooking 
time with the pressure cooker 
varied approximately from % 
to 4 of that necessary with the 
other two saucepans, the differ- 
ences depending, as would be ex- 
pected, upon the type of food be- 
ing cooked, greater amounts of 
time being saved with those which 
required the longest cooking 
time. ‘This is a very great as- 


set, particularly for the woman 
who works and must get meals in the shortest 
possible time. ‘The cast aluminum and copper- 
needed 


clad _ stainless steel utensils almost 
exactly the 
same amount 
of time for 
each particu- 


lar vegetable. 
Flavor 


An experi- 
enced house- 


wife and a 
group of Bestmade Stainless Steel 


friends passed Copper Clad Saucepan. 


judgment on the flavor of the cooked foods 
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the type of utensil used being indicated by num- 
ber only. All the tasters were in agreement as 
to the superiority of flavor of the vegetables 
cooked in the pressure cooker. Very little dif- 
ference in flavor quality between the foods 
cooked in the other two vessels was noted. The 
jury agreed, however, that vegetables cooked 
in any of the three utensils were superior in 
color, flavor, and texture to vegetables cooked 
in ordinary thin-walled saucepans with the usual 
amounts of added water. 


Ease of Cleaning and Structural Features 
Of the three utensils tested, the Spee Dee 
pressure cooker was the easiest to clean and 
the nearest to having immunity from staining 
in a short period of use. The Wards Lusterlite 
cast aluminum saucepan stained (darkened) 
about as easily as ordinary aluminum pans; 
so did the Bestmade stainless steel saucepan. 
All of the kettles cleaned readily to look almost 
as good as new, however, at the end of the tests, 
and on that account the stainless feature is not 
considered of very great importance in. this 
instance (since no apparent or significant corro- 
sion had taken place on any of the three). 
The small pressure cooker had a spring lid 
which effectively sealed the kettle when steam 
pressure Was generated in the cooker, thus 
making it possible to build up steam pressure 
within the utensil to the limit determined by 
the safety valve. There was a pressure indica- 
tor of poor design, needlessly difficult’ to read, 
though fairly effective in use. The safety 
valve was a very simple device consisting of a 
weight closing a needle valve, the weight and 
valve area being such as to maintain a pre- 
determined value of pressure in the kettle. The 
weight and the cone tip within it simply rested 
on the upper end of the steam vent tube which 
extended about two inches above the lid of the 
cooker, at its center. Whenever the . steam 
pressure became excessive, the excess steam 
escaped by lifting the weight. Sometimes, un- 
fortunately, it blew the weight upward rather 
explosively; under unfavorable conditions this 
could sometimes occur in a hazardous fashion, 
or excessive pressure could possibly develop 
and not be relieved, due to gradual clogging of 
the small tube on which the weight rested, with 
residues of food and the solid mineral residues 
which result from the repeated use with hot 
hard water. As a flying weight is somewhat of 
a hazard both to the cook and to the kitchen 
ceiling, some sort of safety device, such as a 
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light, strong chain to limit the flight of the 
weight, might be desirable. The cooker was 
provided with a rubber plug in the cover, which 
presumably would blow out before pressure be- 
came high enough to burst the vessel, as long as 
the rubber remained “‘iive.””. The condition of 
this plug should be carefully watched and it 
should be replaced when signs of deterioration 
appear, 

The Wards Lusterlite cast aluminum sauce 
pan had a cover which fitted well. This pan 
when full was rather awkward to use, 

The Bestmade stainless stecl copper clad sauce- 
pan also had a cover which fitted well. The 
handle was set at a convenient angle, but had 
the fault that it became too hot to hold with 
comfort (134°F). Stainless steel is not easily 
corroded, but the metals which may be dis- 
solved from it in very small quantities are quite 
poisonous. (On this the facts are not yet all in. 
and much further study remains to be given 
the subject by CR and, we hope, by the U.S. 
Public Health Service and university chemists 
and toxicologists working independently of both 
vovernment and manufacturers.) A report on 
several brands of stainless steel cooking uten- 
sils, planned to appear in a forthcoming Bul- 
letin, will further consider the problem of corro- 
sion and the possible harm to health therefrom. 


A Possible Disadvantage of Pressure Cookers 


Though much of this discussion seems to 
point to the value and desirability of the pres- 
sure cookers (aside from the question of thx 
very high prices now asked for them), it has 
heen suggested that the breakdown of cellular 
tissue which occurs in pressure-cooked foods. 
due cither to the additional pressure or to th« 
high temperature, or both, might cause foods 
cooked by the pressure method to spoil in an 
unduly short time when stored in the refriger- 
ator. Two series of tests run by CR actually 
seemed to show this result; in another test 
these findings were not confirmed, and the re- 
sults available at this time accordingly do not 
permit any positive general statement as to 
relative effect of the new method of cookery 
upon subsequent rate of spoilage. Perhaps it 
would be well, at least until further work is 
done on the subject, to cook in the pressure 
cooker only such amounts of food as it is ex- 
pected can be promptly consumed. 

Vitamin Preservation 

Claims as to vitamin preservation made for 

the pressure saucepans are probably overem- 
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phasized. Vitamins A, D, and E are not de- 
stroyed in significant amounts by ordinary cook- 
ing processes or temperatures in any kettle. 

Although authoritative opinions differ, it 
seems probable that the loss of vitamin B; in 
cooking is usually not great unless soda is used 
(and it should not be used, being one of the 
numerous injustices which are done to foods in 
an etfort to “‘improve appearance’’), but as this 
vitamin is water soluble, many housewives reg- 
ularly discard much of it with the cooking 
water. Hence, in this respect both pressure 
cooking and “‘waterless’’ cooking offer a definite 
advantage in vitamin By, preservation since 
there is no excess liquid to be thrown away.’ 
Preservation of vitamin B;, is favored, how- 
ever, by low cooking temperatures, so that 
when cooking takes place at the high temper- 
atures obtained in pressure cooking, much of 
B, may be lost; the unusually short time nec- 
essary for pressure cooking may somewhat off- 
set the adverse effects of the high temperature 
upon the vitamin (no test data are available). 

Vitamin C is easily destroyed during ordi- 
nary cooking processes; its destruction is near- 
ly complete when soda is used or when the 
water itself is slightly alkaline. It is probable 
that the actual process of boiling is less destruc- 
tive than steaming to vitamin C, but there is 
greater loss of vitamin C to the water during 


' See footnote 8, second column, page 13 
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boiling. Any of the three utensils under dis- 
cussion would represent desirable types in re- 
spect to this latter factor. 

On account of certain important qualifica- 
tions respecting their use with acid, alkaline, 
or strongly salty foods, aluminumware utensils 
do not receive higher than a B rating. For 
details, CR’s 1940 ACB may be consulted. 

The ratings which follow are cr40 and should 
be taken as preliminary, and also partly as 
judgments of the type, rather than recommen- 
dations of the specific kettles listed. 

B. Intermediate 
Wards Lusterlite Cast Aluminum, Montgomery Ward's 

No. 86—1309. 4 qt. $3.79 plus postage. Heavy cast 

aluminum pan with well-fitting cover of same metal. 2 
Spee Dee Pressure Cooker, Montgomery Ward's No. 85 

1317 (Vischer Products Co., Chicago) 4 qt. $11.49 

plus postage. Heavy cast aluminum saucepan with flexible 

stainless steel cover. See text for discussion of flavor of 
food cooked in this saucepan, and of possible accelerated 
1ate of spoilage. High priced, but would possibly be 
economical for homemakers who have need to reduce 
cooking time to minimum. Would save much time on 


foods needing long cooking. 3 
. * * 


Bestmade Stainless Steel Copper Clad, Sears-Roebuck's 
No. 11-4590. 4 qt. $4.75 plus postage. Stainless steel 
saucepan with well-fitting cover of same material. Bot 
tom of kettle coated with copper for improvement of 
heat conductivity and increased ease of cooking without 
burning of food. Remarks under Wards Lusterlite as 
to flavor of food cooked and time used also apply to this 
utensil. Given a B rating pending results of chemical 

tests of stainless steel utensils, now in progress. 2 





Important Source of Information on American Universities and Colleges 


American Universities and Colleges, edited by 
Clarence Stephen Marsh, Vice-President, 
American Council on Education. Published 
by the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 4th ed. 1940. 1120 pages. $4. 


i lee volume represents, as did the previous 
editions (issued every four years since 1928), a 
comprehensive study of higher education in this 
country. The orderly arrangement of the ma- 
terial makes the book especial'y useful and con- 
venient. Part II, which it is believed will be 
of the most direct and practical interest to the 
average reader, lists accredited colleges and 
universities according to information furnished 
by a responsible officer. In each case such 
pertinent facts as the following are given: type 
of institution (whether university or college, 
liberal arts or technical, coeducational or re- 
stricted to men or to women students, whether 
privately endowed or state-controlled); relig- 


ious affiliations, if any; number of members in 
governing body and how chosen; requirements 
for admission, for degrees, and other regula- 
tions; fees; departments and staff (listing the 
number of full professors, associate and assis- 
tant professors, and instructors in each depart- 
ment, and in many cases indicating the num- 
ber of faculty members holding doctors’, mas- 
ters’, and bachelors’ degrees); the number of 
degrees conferred in the various fields during 
the year; size of enrollment; library facilities 
(including the number of volumes in the li- 
brary, the number added during 1938-39, and 
the amount spent for beoks and periodicals in 
that period—all of which provides a useful in- 
dication of the institution’s attitude toward 
scholarship); a list of the institution’s publica- 
tions; student aid available; finances; indica- 
tion of extent and value of buildings and grounds, 
and number and capacity of residence halls; 
and the names of the principal administrative 
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officers. Part II] contains interesting material 
relating to the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Library of Congress, and a very useful 
geographical arrangement of the institutions 
listed in Part [1], ete. 

The foregoing may appear cor.monplace to 
those educators and to others who are familiar 
with this and the previous editions of the work. 
There are, however, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who do not know about it 
and who would be glad to learn of the possibil- 
ity of consulting, at their public libraries, this 
very meaty compendium of universities and 
colleges in this country. It will be particularly 
useful to that large group of parents of boys 
and girls of college age who each year are con- 
fronted with the serious problem of choosing 
with both wisdom and economy the right col- 
lege or university. Many ‘“‘consumers” of high- 
er education make more or less blind decisions 
in the selection of a school, even when they 
have a fairly definite idea as to the general type 
of training desired, and many make their judg- 
ments on wholly irrational or irrelevant grounds, 
such as local custom, the social prestige of the 
institution, or its standing among the devotees 
of intercollegiate football and rowing. 

It is well known among the teaching profes- 
sion and others familiar with institutions of 
higher learning that various schools have be- 
come pre-eminent in certain highly specialized 
fields of knowledge. Perhaps on the whole it 
is safe to assume that a university which is 
famous in certain subjects known for their 
difficulty and rigor, will be a good institution in 
general. A few examples of institutions out- 
standing in certain fields are: The Colorado 
School of Mines (Golden, Colorado), in mining 
engineering; Yale University, in law; Johns 
Hopkins, in medicine; California Institute of 
Technology, and the University of California, 
in physics; University of Michigan, Cornell, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the University of Illinois, in engineering. There 
are no doubt some schools which are first 
grade for what some would call “general 
education.’’ On that we claim no expertness, 
but other things being equal, we should be in- 
clined to choose the college which has distin- 
guished teachers in some departments, and one 
or more distinguished departments, even though 
the work to be done by the particular student 
is not primarily in one of those departments. 
(Of course, for the young person who is to be 
trained as a specialist in mathematics, medi- 
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cine, law, one of the natural sciences, or one of 
the engineering specialties, the college which 
is famous for just “good general education’’ 
may be inadequate to afford him the expert 
and specialized training which he may in some 
cases need in order to get a favorable start in 
his profession or a teaching post in his specialty 
in a first-class university.) Therefore, if parents 
wish their children trained, say, in science, 
music, or the arts, they would do well to study 
and carefully to compare the information on the 
various courses on the topic offered by a num- 
ber of colleges in a given region, noting the num- 
ber of full, associate, and assistant professors in 
the department. This will furnish a fairly ac- 
curate idea of the college’s nominal teaching 
strength in that field. In the case of certain 
scientific specialties, however, it must be kept 
in mind that the number and rank of the 
teachers may be of far less importance than 
their experience, knowledge of their subject 
matter, and ability to impart it to their stu- 
dents. On such a question, the only practical 
advice is to consult with experts who know 
their subject matter thoroughly. The physi- 
cist or engineer of advanced training, for ex- 
ample, will usually know which schools are 
noted for the learning and eminence of their 
faculties in his particular field. Those parents 
who are willing to make a brief investigation 
of this kind, together with a careful study of 
the book here reviewed, will be rewarded by 
having much of the guesswork taken out of the 
vexing problem of how to select the best in- 
stitution for their children’s advanced training. 





Off the Editor’s Chest (Continued from page 1) 


per pound in the price of phosphor-bronze sheets), while at the 
same time they take the attitude that the consumer who wants 
to know whether a certain product costs $30 or $80 is some 
kind of a ‘“‘pest’”” who ought to be turned over at once to the 
most persuasive high-pressure salesman in the office. If the 
makers, or merchants of tire chains or of water- pumps would 
just put themselves in the position of the man who needs 
chains for his car or an electric pump for his farm, they would 
see that he has a perfectly sound reason for wanting to know 
the price first of all, so that he may decide whether he is in the 
market, and if he is, whether the make and quality of product 
he is investigating are the ones he can afford. 

We hope someone will start a “Be Kind to Consumers 
Week,”’ during which business houses will be helpful and 
courteous in answering inquiries which originate from their 
own advertising. If they took a keener interest in consumers’ 
problems, they would concern themselves with this question 
of how to make advertising productive, by being considerate 
to the reader who answers an ad. Thus they would give 
him a simple, written, dollars-and-cents answer, instead of re- 
quiring that he open his door to a salesman armed, not only 
with the price information requested, but with all the most 
advanced techniques of sales-persuasion. 
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Janitor Supplies 


VER since the early days of Consumers’ Re- 
FE earch (in fact, ever since the writing of 
Your Money's Worth), CR has given a good 
deal of time and study to helping school pur- 
chasing agents buy supplies economically 
through the use of tests and specifications. 
CR’s service is regularly utilized by large num- 
bers of administrative officers connected with 
schools and colleges throughout the country, 
who have found the Bulletins a valuable source 
of information on means for purchasing intel- 
ligently and economically those materials which 
are to be classed under the general head of 
‘janitor supplies.” 

Of special interest to all persons having to do 
with purchasing school supplies is a pamphlet 
entitled The Janitor Supply Racket, an address 
delivered by H. H. Linn at the 24th Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on October 16, 1935. (Mr. Linn is now 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y.C.) 
This pamphlet discusses the unreasonable prices 
asked for many simple and commonplace chem- 
ical specialties sold under brand names, as well 
as the misleading and exaggerated claims made 


for them. The author cites, by way of illustra- 
tion, floor seals, floor oils and waxes, roach 
powder, trisodium phosphate, toilet bowl clean- 
ers, scrubbing compounds, disinfectants, scour- 
ing powders, liquid soaps, etc. All or many of 
these may either be purchased more cheaply 
under the recognized names of their chemical 
constituents or, in appropriate cases, compound- 
ed in the school’s own laboratories. The pam- 
phlet gives a number of useful formulas and 
lists sources of information. Mr. Linn also 
suggests that public school business officials 
subscribe to Consumers’ Research Bulletin, in 
order to receive the “wealth of confidential in- 
formation regarding consumers’ needs’’ which 
it provides to purchasing officials. 

This 12-page pamphlet is obtainable at a 
nominal charge of 10c the copy from the G. H. 
Tennant Co., 2530 N. Second St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., who have courteously made copies avail- 
able to all who write. We believe that not only 
school purchasing agents, but all of our sub- 
scribers who use any considerable quantity 
of building maintenance supplies, will be 
well repaid by writing for a copy of the 
pamphlet and noting the valuable suggestions 
it contains. 





What Price Vitamins 





when eaten alone were harmful in combinations. 


There is a tendency on the part of the public to accept each new development in nutrition as though u 
were of supreme importance and as though human beings had never selected or prepared foods correctly 
before. Thus the general public as well as home economic and dietetic experts for a period became enam- 
ored of the value of calories; even restaurants computed calory values of their portions and printed 
them on menus. Then a new theory came along and captured the public fancy —namely, that foods good 


Presently vitamins were discovered one by one, and several of these in turn, particularly vitamin C, became 
the subject of extreme overemphasis in popular newspaper and magazine articles and in commercial 
advertising. A better-rounded picture of the vitamin problem can now be perceived, but ut is still easy 
to overestimate its importance and to forget that oiier elements of our food supply, such as flavor, mineral 
constituents, proteins and their 20-odd amino acids, can be just as important. Ina word, vilamins are 
only one aspect of a complex food problem, and some consumers need to be cautioned not to get into the 
unhappy situation of the centipede who tried to think too intently aboul how to move his numerous legs and 
found he could hardly walk at all. 

If you will only avoid freak and too narrowly limited diets, and take the advice of a well-qualified phy- 
sician on diet questions, rather than the suggestions or ‘“‘hunches”’ of others, you will not need to fear any 
serious deficiency in your diet from the vitamin sland point. 

Ilowever, the teacher of home economics and nutrition, the hygienist, the nurse, the restaurant operator, 
the druggist, the housekeeper who likes to approach her problem scientifically, and the consumer who 
wants to know the whys and wherefores of food selection—all these will find material of practical and 
scientific interest in the discussion which follows. 











you perhaps succumbed to the adman’s allurement 


D° you buy drugstore vitamins to ward off colds, 
and hope that the little pills and capsules will give 


relieve constipation, or banish fatigue, or have 
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you sparkling eyes, gleaming hair, and a lustrous 
complexion and make you gay, beautiful, and charm- 


ing? If the answer is ‘‘yes,”” a few minutes’ reading 
about vitamins may save you money. 

Vitamins are chemicals, some of which in very 
particularly A, B, (thiamin), © 
(vitamin G), and 


small amounts 
acid), D, riboflavin 
nicotinic acid—have been found to be essential for 
the preservation of the body’s well-being.' Pack- 
aged vitamins, many of them extensively promoted 
by unethical advertising,? have become the current 
American fad, like bright red and yellow fountain 
pens, and the pee-wee golf of a decade or so ago. 
The public now lavishes $100,000,000 a year on 
vitamins, a sum approaching that which is regularly 


(ascorbic 


wasted on cough and cold remedies and on laxatives. 
But grandpa took his vitamins with a knife and 
fork, and grandpa’s way is still the best, advances 
in chemical production notwithstanding, unless your 
health is such that you are under a doctor's care 
with respect to your diet. Three good meals a day 
will give you plenty of vitamins, if you will avoid 
highly processed, manufactured, and refined foods, 
such as sugars, candies, soda-fountain luxuries, and 
such bakers’ products as are made with overproc- 
essed flours, butter substitutes, and artificial colors 
and flavors. In other words, the diet should be well 
balanced and it should include those foods which 
are known to be good sources of vitamins. (See 
Table 2. Some of the foods listed contain, instead 
of vitamins, “‘provitamins,”’ 
which the body manufactures true vitamins. ) 
Vitamins originally present in foods can be lost 
by careless or badly chosen methods of preparation 
and storage. When fresh foods are stored, vitamins 
A and B, are gradually lost, and there may also be 
a serious loss of vitamin C. Adding soda to vege- 
tables to keep them green while cooking (unfor- 
tunately a common practice in restaurants) is de- 
Vitamin C is destroyed 
discarding water in 


the substances out of 


structive of all vitamins. 
by cooking in copper utensils. 
which vegetables are cooked wastes vitamins B,, C, 
riboflavin, and nicotinic acid (the two latter being 
parts of vitamin B complex). Stirring air into foods 
while they are cooking or passing them through a 
sieve while hot is wasteful of vitamins A, B, and C. 
Frying, which in general is one of the less desirable 
methods of food preparation, may completely de- 


Authorities show marked differences of opinion as to whether riboflavin 
s necessary to human nutrition. 


? Vitamins Plus, Inc. has recently entered into a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission in which it “agrees to cease representing, di 
rectly or by implication, that cloudy or lusterless eyes or lack of whiteness 
of the teeth are generally due to Vitamin A deficiency; that vitamins are of 
significance in determining the duration of time hair stays in curl, or make 
up remains on the skin surface, or nail polish adheres to the nails: that 
Vitamin B will maintain or nourish brain tissue, or will remove lactic acid 
from the blood stream and thereby eliminate fatigue, or is of value in cases 
of constipation or nervous disorders, except where and to the extent that 
such cases may be due to insufficient Vitamin B.”’ 

Vitamins Plus, Inc. also agreed to discontinue claims “that Vitamin E is 
known to be capable of preventing sterility or promoting mental or physical 
vigor; that by use of ‘Vitamins Plus,’ a person may expect to have spark- 
ling eyes, or gleaming or lustrous hair, or a lovely complexion, or that one 
may become active, gay, beautiful or charming, or live without a ‘let-up’ 
or ‘let-down.’ ”’ 
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stroy vitamin C and cause considerable loss of 
vitamins A and B,. 

The U.S. Dept. of Agric. has printed the following 
suggestions for saving vitamins (Vitamin Content of 
Foods, Yearbook Seperate No. 1681, free from the 


Dept. of Agric., Washington, D. C.): 


Don't stir air into foods while cooking. 

Don’t put them through a sieve while still hot. 

Don't use soda in cooking green vegetables. 

In boiling foods, raise the temperature to the boil- 
ing point as rapidly as possible. 

Use as little water as possible. 

Don't use long cooking processes such as stewing 
when shorter methods are feasible. 

Don’t throw away the water in which vegetables 
have been cooked. Use it in making gravies, 
sauces, and soups.* 

Don’t fry foods valuable for their content of vita- 
min A, B,, or C. 

Prepare chopped fruit and vegetable salads just 
before serving. 

Start cooking frozen foods while they are still 
frozen. 

Serve raw frozen foods immediately after thawing. 


While a proper amount of certain vitamins is 
essential for good health, oversupply with artificial 
sources may be harmful. There is evidence that 
excess of vitamins A and D has caused harm. Too 
much vitamin A may interfere with normal supply 
of thyroxine. Too much vitamin D may stimulate 
the parathyroid glands to produce too much calcium 
in the blood stream (and the excretion of excess 
calcium from the body puts a considerable strain 
on the kidneys). Vitamin D was widely believed 
to aid the healing of broken bones, but in excess 
it has recently been reported actually to hinder 
the healing. Both of these vitamins are easy to ob- 
tain in natural ways, from foods and, in the case of 
vitamin D, from exposure of the body to bright 
sunshine, yet they are the ones which some of the 
vitamin-manufacturers are trying hardest to sell to 
the gullible public. For example, in Vitamins Plus 
capsules there are claimed to be 20,000 U.S.P. units 
of vitamin A, 1000 U.S.P. units of vitamin D, and 
300 International Units of vitamin B,. These 
amounts are quite out of line with the normal total 
daily requirements advised by medical authorities. 
The vitamin A and D contents of a single capsule 
are two to three times as great as medical opinion 
considers adequate for children (6000-8009 units of 
A, 300-400 units of D). The vitamin A content is 
six times as much as the adult is supposed to need 
daily (3000 units) to provide an adequate margin 
of safety, and the vitamin D content is even more 


’ This recommendation is perhaps open to some question in the case of 
vegetable: likely to carry lead or arsenic spray residues, since cooking, un- 
der some conditions, may transfer some of the surface contamination to the 
water in which the vegetables are cooked. CR knows of no conclusive in- 
formation now available on this question, but plans to investigate some 
aspects of the problem as opportunity permits. 
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SOMETHING TO TELL YOUR FRIENDS! 


CR’s annual Automobile Bulletin is scheduled for February 10th. Your friends 
will appreciate knowing about it, for, as usual, it will contain information which 
the average consumer would have difficulty securing from other sources. A car is 
a major purchase and all unbiased practical information about the various cars, 
the claimed improvements, the new gadgets, is welcomed by the prospective car 
purchaser. 


leach year for the past eight years Consumers’ Research has issued a comprehen 
sive discussion and a competent evaluation of the various makes and models of new 
cars. This year, as heretofore, the Automobile Bulletin contains sound, practical, 
detailed information that anyone buying a new car will find useful. 


Just what are the differences between cars and what are the important points on 
which to base your decision of what car to buy? What do qualified automotive 
engineers say about the 1941 models? 


Tell your friends that the Automobile Bulletin will answer most of their car ques 
tions. It will bring the.n the facts they need to know about each car and help them 
to decide which makes and models will best suit their needs and pocketbooks. Im 
provement in automobiles may be secured, to some extent, by the persistent de 
mands from intelligent car buyers for real engineering achievements, fundamental 
improvements, instead of the emphasis on features of superficial importance. The 
more critical you and your [riends are in your buying, the more all consumers and 
all manufacturers turning out high-grade products will benefit in the long run 


Furthermore, remember to tell them that the Automobile Bulletin is only part 
of CR’s service. Urge them to take advantage of CR’s helpful, unbiased ratings on 
the many products they buy every day. Urge them to subscribe now. 
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CHECK THESE POINTS 


Here are typical questions which are answer- 
ed in the Automobile Bulletin: 

Is Buick’s “fireball engine” really a tech 
nical improvement or largely an advertis 
ing slogan? 

Will Chrysler's “Fluid Drive’ —‘‘Vacamati« 
Transmission,’ in adman’'s language 
prove to be any great advantage over 
Olds’ “‘Ilydra-matic (Automatic) Drive” 
as claimed? 

How does the Nash Ambassador 600 com 
pare with the Studebaker Champion in 
the low-price field? 

Is the new Americar too small to be practical ? 

What are the advantages and the disadvan 
tagesof Plymouth’s new vacuum “booster” 
on the gear shift? 

Which 1941 cars have provided a needed 
safeguard this year by hinging all doors 
properly at the front? 

Which cars require premium gasoline? 

Is “added equipment” or “optional equip 
ment’’ worth the money? 


THE 1941 AUTOMOBILE 9 





BULLETIN GIVES A 
POINT—BY—POINT 
COMPARISON OF 


194.1 CARS. 


The answers to these questions indicate 
the kind of data the Automobile Bulletin 
will contain. I-very friend of yours who may 
be in the market for a new car will appre 
clate having such information at hand to 
help him choose. 

In addition, the February Bulletin pro 
vides a point-by-point Comparison, from an 
engineer's standpoint, of estimated depreci- 
ation, wheelbase, over-all length, horsepower, 
weight, performance factor, brake factor, 
front-wheel suspension, brake torque equip- 
ment, voltage regulator, automatic choke, 
clutch, and generator, together with the en 
gineers’ ratings of the cars as A, B, or © of 


these models: 


PLYMOUTH CROSLEY 
CHEVROLET FORD 
ZEPHYR MERCURY 
HUDSON DE SOTO 
STUDEBAKER BUICK 
CHRYSLER DODGE 
CADILLAC LINCOLN 
NASH AMERICAR 
PONTIAC PACKARD 
OLDSMOBILE 














For new subscribers 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N.J. 


I enclose $3 (Canada and foreign $3.50) for one year's subscription to 
the Consumers’ Research Bulletin (which includes Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin number and monthly Bulletin number except durir uly and 
August 


It is understood that my handling of any CR material which is marked 
“The analyses of commodities, products, or merchandise appearing in tl 
issue of the CR Bulletin are for the sole information of subscribers 


be in accordance with that direction. 


Name.. 

(Please write in longhand 
Street... 
~~ State 


My profession or business is. . 
CR-1-41 





For new subscribers 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington,N.J. 


‘ 3 (Car 1 t ! 3.50 
Consu I r Bullet 4 } ‘ \nr Cum 
Mul ir r ryt * 


My profession or business 
CR-1-4 
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Have You Told Your 


3c 


Friends 


About The Big Annual 


Cumulative 


Medicine and Hygiene 

Radio Sets and Musical Instruments 
Household Supplies and Methods 
Cosmetics and Toilet Supplies 


Bulletin? 


Inform your friends that 
their subscriptions will in- 





|__ Foods 
\____ Textiles and Clothing 
| ____ Furniture and Furnishings 


Paint, Enamel, Varnish 
|_____ Lamps and Lighting 








HEN you tell your friends about the 
Automobile Bulletin and how valuable 


it can be to them, tell them, too, that this is 
only part of the service of Consumers’ Re 
search. Point out the following facts about 


(R's service: 


] 


~ 


4 


\lore than 4000 products are listed in 
the Annual Cumulative Bulletin, alone. 
by brand name, on the basis of tests 
hy trained physicists, chemists, and 
engineers. 

Products are rated as “Recommend 
ed,” “Intermediate,”” or ‘‘Not Rec 
ommended.” 

The Annual Cumulative Bulletin is 
easy to consult—all you need do is 
turn to the alphabetical index in the 
back, and there is the subject listed 
and the column number given. 

The Annual Cumulative Bulletin is di 
vided into sections according to the 
type of products. Many sections are 
preceded by brief, pointed digests ol 
basic information on how to buy and 
what to look for when buying. 
I-very month, except July and August, 
subscribers receive a Consumers’ Ke 
search Bulletin which brings the re 
sults of current tests on new brands 


Instruments Used in the Household 
Automobiles, Parts, Accessories, Supplies 


Cameras, Photographic Supplies 
Household Appliances and Equipment 


clude a copy of the 240- 
page Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin for 1940, plus the 
Consumers’ Research Bul- 
lettin monthly (except dur- 
ing July and August), plus 
the 1941 Annual Cumula 
five Bulletin to be issued 
next September. 


and on a constantly expanding num 
ber of products. 

6. It is possible to save many times the 

vearly subscription price. 

H. Butterworth, Jr., of Brandy 
wine, Maryland, writes: “On the pur 
chase of a radio set alone you have 
saved me from the useless expenditure 
of $100 or more.” 

From John P. Sakas of South Bos 
ton, Massachusetts, comes: ‘Very 
sorry | didn’t subscribe to your bul 
letin sooner- -I would have saved much 
trouble and moncy.”’ 

J. Stuart White of Taunton, Mass 
achusetts, writes: “I estimate that | 
have saved at least $200 by following 
the recommendations in your Bulle- 
tins in the two years that | have been 
a subscriber.”’ 

Such instances as these three are dupli 
cated by the experience of many other sub 
scribers. 

In brief, tell vour friends that the function 
of Consumers’ Research is to supply un 
biased, subjective information to assist the 
buying of the average consumer — to let him 
know beforehand the quality of the mer 
chandise he is buying. 








HERE ARE SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS 
PLEASE PASS THEM ON TO FRIENDS 











PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


the contents of CR Bulletins issued during the current volume year are briefly listed. Issues 
ay be purchased by those who are not subscribers All monthly Budlleti 


OCTOBER 1940 (Not Confidential A CONSUMER’S STUDY OF AUTOMOBILE GASO- 
LINES AND LUBRICATING OILS 
electric Clock discussion of electric clocks and their care SPECIAL BULLETIN 26 
ratings of 9 brand 
Cooking Fats and Oils” lar hydrogenated oils; fats as Discusses in detail properties of gasolines and oils, gasoline and 
shortening their nutritional values oil dopes, and the latest authoritative information on the 
Bowel Consctousnes \ Clinical Study,” by changing of crankcase oil. No ratings by brand name 
er, M.D 
ny Busine 

\ Keport on hildren’ Sion : requirements of a well-de 
signed hen test method 13 brands rated 

Reterence Bool An \ppr il by Prot »SOT Mac kdward 
Leach yveneral buying advice listings of leading encyclo 
ee eee ee CONSUMERS’ TEST MANUAL 
Chalks, Art Colors, and Paint ow test findings on many 


brands examined for lead, mereu on sal hhe kor teachers of college and high school science classes who ar 


17 pages (photolithographed) 25 


interested in orienting their courses around consumers’ prob 
NOVEMBER 1940 leins, this Manual provides some seventy-five tests. Dire« 
tions are set down in detail and lists of apparatus needed are 
provided. Included are tests To Distinguish Fresh Butter 
from Kenovated Butter and Oleomargarine, for Gelatin i 
Ice Cream, for Starch in Face Powder, for Lead in Paint, et: 


‘Liquefiers’ ratings of the /letcherizer, the Waring Blendor 
and the Ligut-Mixe) 

‘Felt Hats tor Men” hat to look for in buying: methods of 
test; ratings of 12 hat 38 pages (including Index) 50c 
Phree Dimensional (Stereoscopic) Photography,” by Herbert 35 pages (including Index) 50 
C. Melvay in introductory article dealing with general 
aspects 

‘Encyclopedias’ additional listings 

“Tee Cream Mixes” general discussion of flavor and quaiity, 

anne SF amen. EAT, DRINK AND BE WARY by F. J. Schlink 
Home Building, IX another of the series on home build . 
ny, deals with windows, putty and glazing, window glass, I his book discusses the factory-originated trend, now well-nigh 
doors including overhead-typ« Garage doors, fly screens, universal, toward refined, demineralized, and devitaminized 
weather strips, awnings, moldings, Terrazzo flooring; a foods. This trend has been followed by futile attempts to 
bibliography lor home builder 3. restore the old balance of nutritive elements that character 

“A New Camera-Testing Servic izes natural, unadulterated, honestly prepared foods, by 

putting over excessive roughage, vitamin D bread, canned 

DECEMBER 1940 orange juice, cod-liver oil, raw vegetables, and other diet 

quackeries. Diet fads indulged in by the poor and ignorant 

Stereoscopic Cameras and Attachments.”” by Herbert (¢ and by the well-to-do and educated classes alike, are dis 
MelWay discussion of equipment needed; printing; ratings cussed. The wide propagandizing of milk asa “health food’ 
of double-lens cameras and stereo-taking attachments is shown to be a triumph of big business enterprise and sub 
Razor Blades” ratings of some 33 Gillette-type blades and sidized science rather than a genuine discovery of unbiased 
17 other type blades disinterested nutritional scientists 

“Camera for Color Transparencies” general discussion of A constructive summing-up is given of what really 
Dollina 11 known about food science, by experts who aren't hired to 
\utomobile Lleaters”’ advantage ind disadvantayes of var have parti ular views in favor of bran or oranges or viostero!l 
ious types; ratings of 6 hot-water heater tf dashboard type or irradiated milk Phe author shows how and what to eat 
1 hot-water heaters of under-seat typ in order to avoid, as well as one can, adulterated, overre 

‘Scotch and Irish Whiskeys” — discussion and ratings of 10 fined. and downright dangerous toods and beverages 
brands 

‘Brandies’’ ratings of 14 brands Special CR Edition $1 

“Wines” ratings et 43 brands of various types, such as 
sherry, port, muscatel, ete 

“Susp nders for Men” ratings of 11 brands 

“Motion Picture Equipment” ratings of Revere, Model 80, 

Series B, Projector; and Revere, Model 88, Camera 

“Power Tools tor the Ilome Workshop” how to select for GUINEA PIGS NO MORE by J. B. Matthews 
safety and quality; ratings of drill-presses, wood-turning 
lathes, metal-turning lathes, circular saws, band saws, joint 
ers and planers ile and seroll saws, portable sanders, and 


his book should bye read by everyone who ts interested 
social problems or who wishes to understand clearly various 


social and economic conflicts which occur daily Who 


rotary clectric tool outfits ( 
“1041 Table-Model Radio Receivers” ratings of 10 sets. Consumers? Are the interests of workers and consumers 
identical? Would the “workers’ state,” which is the Ut 
of some of our social theorists, concern itself with abolish 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON CONSUMPTION, patent medicine chemicalized bread, and other mass-] 
1930-1940 SPECIAL BULLETIN 28 duced food? 
; ? These questions and many others dealing with the re 
Following an introductory discussion of some general questions tionship of consumers to other groups are thoughtfully « 
relating to bibliography of literature in the consumer field, cussed. It is very important to be able to differenti 
this bibliography provides lists of general textbooks for high clearly the concerns of people as consumers from their ot 
schools and colleges, and supplementary books of direct con roles in society as producers and workers Teachers 
sumer interest on such topics as “‘buymanship,”” consumer courses in Consumers’ Problems will find this book in 
credit, Consumer Cooperation, population problems, budget able in orienting their courses and integrating the differs 
ing, health and the consumer, consumers and the social parts of their program. = s 
order, wealth and income, and other subjects. 


20 pages mimeographed 25c Special CR Edition $1 
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liberal since an adult requirement for any vitamin 
D has not been established. On the other hand, the 
amount of vitamin B, which the capsules contain 
barely meets the normal adult requirement (200- 
600 International Units), and this vitamin, it should 
be noted, is one of those most likely to be at or close 
to the margin of deficiency in the average diet. 

In considering all these facts, it is most important 
to remember that our scientific information on the 
amounts needed of specific vitamins is sketchy at 






Life begins with 


VITAMINS 


all for 0 26 days" 


supply 


} eyes and hair, and a general sense of well-being 


be scientific in this age of science... take 
certain care of your daily vitamin needs by taking 
\ VITAMINS Plus...the streamlined, different vita- 
min preparation that gives you all these vitamins: 


A, B, C, Dand G, with liver concentrate and iron. 


} It's a better world, and you're a better, happier 


person, if you don't lack vitamins. So take 


} VITAMINS Plus—to be sure. 72 capsules — 36 days' 


supply-2.75. At drug or dept. stores 
“Reine: - : 


~ = —— ~ —* 
i = >—— 


a a) 


A good example of the adman’s persuasive art. Hin- 
dered by the Federal Trade Commission from making 
bald misstatements, the skillful adman makes use of 
suggestion—profiluble to vitamin vendors, but likely 
o mislead many consumers. 


best and undergoing constant change, whence the 
harm done by overuse of vitamins may be greater 
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than at present seems probable. It is best, there- 
fore, to seek the advice of a physician who knows 
his vitamins before dosing oneself with the drug- 
store variety; the individual should not depend for 
his guidance upon the self-interested advice of the 
distributor or manufacturer of these high-priced 
medications. 


When vitamin preparations are prescribed, one 
may purchase advantageously on a cost basis from 
brands accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
These are listed in New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
published by the Association. For the convenience 
of subscribers, the amount of vitamins furnished 
per cent of cost is indicated here in a table (Table 
1) for many of the brands listed in New and Non- 
official Remedies. 


Minimum prices have been established by some 
but not all manufacturers. The prices listed in the 
column headed ‘Retail Price’’ are the approximate 
or the fixed prices named by the manufacturers; 
where a price range was specified, calculations are 
based on the lowest price only. When a price in 
your locality differs from the one given, the vita- 
min units which you can obtain per cent of cost are 
easily computed from the figure in the table by 
inverse proportion; for example, if Squibb’s 12- 
ounce bottle of cod-liver oil can be bought for 79 
instead of 89 cents, the number of U.S.P. (United 
States Pharmacopoeia) units of vitamin D per cent 
of cost is 1070 instead of 950 (89/79 times 950). 
In the table the virgule (/) has been used as a sym 
bol for the word “‘per.”’ 

The price ratings indicate roughly the relative 
economy in use of the various preparations, | mean 
ing least expensive sources, and 3 the most expen- 
sive. 

The price ratings 1, 2, 3, have been arbitrarily as- 
signed in accordance with the following table: 


U.S.P. Units International 


U.S.P. Units 
Units of 





Price of Vitamin A of Vitamin D 
Rating for Ic for Ic Vitamins B 
or C for Ic 
1 over 8000 over 800 over 450 
2 4001-8000 401-800 301-450 
3 not over 4000 not over 400 not over 300 


Cod-liver and other fish-liver preparations de- 
teriorate, and therefore should not be bought in too 
large quantities. They deteriorate less quickly when 
kept in a cool refrigerator; it is also helpful to wipe 
the neck of the bottle clean after use. 
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TABLE I—RELATIVE ECONOMY OF VARIOUS WELL-KNOWN VITAMIN PREPARATIONS 
Preparations of Vitamins Aand D 


grand Name 


Parke-Davi 


Squibb 


Squibb 


Borcherdt 


Valtine with Cod 
Liver Oil 


Parke-Davis 


Vead 
Parke-Davi 


Squibb 


Clinadol Co.’ 
Liquid 

1.V 4 
Liquid 


Capsules 


Tablets 


McKesson's 
Liquid 





Merrell 
Tablets 


Slearns 
Liquid 


Capsules 
Tablets 


White's 
Liquid 


Capsules 


Tablets 





Vitamin A 
Poten in 
U.S.P. Units 
1,500 I 
0) 
1,800 
1,400/eram 


2,000/ gram 


RS5O0/ pt n 


,800/ gram 


500 gram 


500/ gram 


500/eram 


1,800/gram 
2,000/gram 


1,800/ gram 


60,000/ gram 


60,000/ gram 
10,000/capsule 


3,150/tablet 


58,800/ gram 


3,150/tablet 


58,800/gram 


10,000/capsule 
3,150/tablet 


3,120/minim 


12,480/capsule 


3,120/tablet 





| 





Vitamin D Appro 
Potency in Retail Price Price Per 
U.S.P. Units | Unit 
| ‘ 
Va l 
, | 
2C1OW 
Cod-Liver Oil 
100 16 oz $1.17 7.3 Zz 
0 n Soz 0.59 7.4 z 
16 0z 0.9% 6.1 Zz 
175 40z 0.43 10.8 Zz 
8 oz 0.69 8.6 z 
16 « 1.09 6.8c/oz 
150 n } 4 0.50 12.5 Z 
12 1.00 & 3 Zz 
»S0O/* n toz 0.4 11 
12 02 0.89 1 d 
1602 1.09 6.8 vA 
RS toz 0.49 12.3 z 
12 02 0.99 &.2 Zz 
| 160z 1.19 7.5 z 
260/zram 40z 0.47 11.8 Zz 
12 0z 0.89 7.4 
1/4 pt 1.49 6.2 


Cod-Halibut-Liver Oil 











| 
375 8 oz 0.97 | 12.1c/oz 
Cod-Liver Oil with Malt 
50 im 160z 1.39 8.7 
| 
50/zram 1602 0.97 6.1 z 
20z 1.45 4.5 Zz 
—— 
62/zram 160z 1.12 0 | 
Cod-Liver Oil with Viosterol 
400/gram 3 0.53 | 17.7 
16 13 | 13.3c/oz 
400/ vram toz 0.53 17 yA 
160z 2.13 13.3 Zz 
100/cram $oz 0.53 17.7¢ Zz 
|} 1602 2.13 13.3c/oz 
Cod-Liver Oil Concentrates 
6,000/gram 10cx 1.00 | 10.0c/cc 
60c¢ 5.50 9.2c/c 
on 
8,500/gram 6cc 0.53] 8.8e/c 
30 2.19 7.3¢/e 
1,450/capsule 30's 0.69 2.3c/capsule 
60's 1.19 2.0c/capsule | 
315/tablet 100's 0.79 0.79c/tablet 
5,880/gram 6c¢ 0.69 | 11.5c/ce 
315/tablet 100’'s 0.89] 0.89c/tablet 
7 | ; 
5,800/gram 6cc 0.67 11.2c/cc | 
| 60x 2.95 4.9e/ce 
1,000/capsule 30's 0.67 | 2.2c/capsul 
315/tablet 100's 0.79 0.79c/tablet 
5cx 0.59 | 11.8c/cc 
312/minim 25cc 1.98 7.9¢/cc 
50cc 3.79 7.6c/c« 
24's 0.89 3.7¢/capsule 
1,248/capsule 50's 1.69 3.4c/capsule 
100’ 2.89 2.9c/capsule 
100's 0.79 | 0.79c/tablet 
312/tablet 240's 1.69 0.70c/tablet | 
1000's 5.94] 0.59c/tablet 


Approx. No. | 
of U.S.P. 
Lnits for 1 
ind CR’s Price 
Rating —as to 
Vitamin A 





5,500 2 
% 200 1 
10,000 1 
4,500 2 
5.700 2 
7,200 2 
3.000 d 
4,600 2 
4,690 2 
7,300 2 
& OOO 1 
1,900 3 
2.800 3 
3,100 3 
4,100 2 
6,500 2 
7,800 2 
8,400 1 
| 
2,200 3 
3,100 3 
4,100 2 
2,700 3 
| 
? 700 3 | 
3700 ae 
3.100 
4,100 2 
2,700 3 
3,700 3 
5,500 2 
6,000 2 
6,300 2 
7,600 2 
4,300 2 
5,000 2 } 
4,000 2 
4,700 2 
3,500 3 
4,800 2 | 
11,000 1 
4,500 2 | 
4,000 3 | 
4,300 2 
6,400 2 
6,600 2 
3,400 3 
3,700 3 
4,300 2 
4,000 3 
4,500 2 
5,300 2 
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Appr yx No 
of U.S.P 
Units for 1 
and CR’s Price 
Rating 

Vitamin D 


as to 


370 3 
950 1 
1,200 1 
$40 2 
550 2 
700 2 
320 
490 2 
5x0 2 
910 1 
1,000 1 
190 3 
280 3 
310 3 
600 2 
950 1 
1.130 1 
840 1 
220 3 
310 3 
410 2 
330 3 
610 2 
810 I 
610 2 
810 I 
610 2 
810 1 
550 2 
600 2 
890 1 
760 2 
630 2 
500 2 
400 3 
470 2 
350 3 
480 2 
1,100 1 
450 2 
400 3 
430 2 
640 2 
660 2 
340 3 
370 3 
430 2 
400 3 
450 2 
530 2 
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Approx Approx. No. 
m . ™ , te, ‘ of U.S P of U.S.P 
Vitamin A Vitamin D Price Per Waits for te Heten bar te 
. . . . * . > 2) ( Ss 0 { 
grand Name | _ Potency in Potency in Retai! Price Unit ™ ICR’ Pric nd CR’s Pric 
: . 7 ° . - ° , < ( Ys ce a ( X\ 5 ( 
U.S.P. Units U.S.P. Units | Named Ratin a Ratin an 
Xd v as ( Aa g as to 
Below “~- . “ : 
Vitamin A | Vitamin D 
Halibut-Liver Oil 
rm | | | 
Capsules &,500/capsule 145/capsule 500's $4.69 | 0.94c/capsule 9,000 i 150 3 
. . | 
LV 
Liquid 50,000/ gram 540/gram lice 0.39} 3.5¢/c« 13,000 1 | 140 3 
60c« 1.29 2.2¢/c 21,000 1 230 3 
50's 0.69 1.4 upsul 7,100 2 120 3 
Capsules 10,000 ‘capsul- 170/capsule 100 1.14 1. le ipsule 9,100 1 150 5 
} 250 2.29 | 0.92c/capsule | 11,000 1 190 3 
_— —- | 
\/cKesson | | | 
Liquid 50,000/gram 540/gram Tice 0.47 | 4.27c/ce | 11,000 1 130 3 
Vead 
Liquid §0.000/ grat 59 m | 10cc 0.43 4.3c/« 1,000 1 120 3 
50cx 1 19 | 3.00 / ce 15,000 1 200 3 
| | 
Parke-Davis | | } 
Liquid 50,000/gram §40/grar }  10c« 0.43 4.3c/cc | 11,000 1 | 120 3 
| 50ce 1.49 3.0c/e 15,000 1 1/0 5 
Squibb 50's 0.79] 1.6c/capsule | 6,300 2 110 3 
Capsules 10,000/capsule 170/capsule 100's 1.29 1.3c/capsule 7,800 2 130 3 
»Ss0 » 59 1.0c/capsule 9.600 1 160 3 
Siearn 
Liquid 59,000/ gram 1,000/zgram Lice 0.39 3. 5c/ce 15.000 1 260 3 
60c« 1.29 2.2c/e »5 000 1 420 2 
Halibut-Liver Oil with Viosterol 
| ] 
L bbott’ | 
Capsules 8,500/capsule | 1,700/capsule 250 '« 5.6) ? ‘ 3700 3 750 ? 
Vead's | 
Liquid 50,000/zram 10,000/ gram Sec 0.74 14.8¢/c« 3,100 3 620 2 
sO 4.49) 9.0c/c 5.200 2 1,000 1 
Capsules | 8,500/capsule 1,700 25's 0.89 3.60/« le | » 400 3 480 2 
100 69 2. 7c/cap 3,200 3 630 2 
Parke-Davis | s« 0.74 | 14.8¢/ce« 2.800 3 630 2 
Liquid 44,800/ gram | 16,000/ gram 20c« 2.23 )°11.1 ‘ 3,700 3 %30 1 
| 50ce 4.491 9.0 4,600 2 1.030 1 
Squibb 25 0.89 3.6 psule 2.400 480 ? 
Capsules 8,500/capsule 1,700/« le 100's 2.69 2.7c/capsule | 3,200 3 630 2 
50 5.67 3 ile 3,800 3 750 2 
- | | | 
Siearns | | 
Liquid | 65,000/gram 10,000/ gram 6 0.54 9.0 6.700 2 1.000 1 
60. 3 id 5.3 11.000 1 1.700 1 
| 
Percomorph-Liver Oil 
| | 
Vead's Oleum | | 
Percomor phum | | } 
Liquid 60,000/ gram 8,500/cram 10ce 0.67 | 6.7« &, 300 1 1.200 I 
50c 2.6 3 10,000 1 1,500 I 
Capsules 13,000/capsule 1,850 psule 25's 0.67 .7c/cay le 5,000 2 690 2 
100's 2.37 2.4 ipsule | 5.500 2 720 2 
} | I 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic, or Cevitamic, Acid) Preparations 
‘a , : Approx. No 
Vitamin ( ppre ss 
> ° >: ol ] | S$ ior 1 
Potency in Approx. Price nd CR's Pri 
’ 4 ° ° . am LS ce 
Brand Name International } Retail Price Per Tablet . 
Unit Rating as to 
Vitamin C 
Abbott's 500/tablet 100's $2.03 2.0c/tablet 50 3 
Tablets 1,000/tablet 100 3.76 3.&c/tablet 70 3 
2 ,000/t et 100 13 7.1c/tablet xO 3 
1.V.C 
Tablets 500/tablet 40's 0.69 1.7c/tablet 290) 3 
100 1.50 1.5c/tablet 330 2 
Lederle | 
Tablets 500/tablet 100's 2.00 2.0c/tablet 250 ) 
1,000/tablet 100's 4.00 | 4.0c/tablet 50 3 
| 
cinema . a | 
° | 
Parke-Davis } 
Tablets | 500/tablet 40's 0.88 2.2c/tablet 230 3 
100's 2.00 2.0c/tablet 250 3 
500's 9.00 1.8c/tabl | 280 3 
Squibb 
Tablets | 500/tablet 40 0.89 2.2c/t t 20 3 
| 100's 1.98 2.0c/tal t S50 3 
1,000/tablet 40's 1.59 4.0c/tablet 50 3 
100's 3.59 3.6c/tablet RO 3 
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Vitamin B, Hydrochloride (Thiamin Chloride) Preparations 


Approx. No 
of I.U.’s for 1 





Vitamin B, 











) r) * “¢ du “ 
Potency in Approx. Prics and CR’s Price 
Brand Name International Retail Price Per Unit eet eae 
Units Vitamin B 
| 
Lbbot 109/tablet 100 $0.81 0.81c/tablet 129 5 
Ta t 500 3.83 0.7 t t | 130 5 
30/tablet 100 1.44 1.44c/tablet 30 3 
500 6.12 1.2 tablet | 270 3 
1,000/t t 100 3.42 3.42c/tablet 290) 3 
500 15.39 3.08c/tablet 330 2 
» HOO 't 100 5.58 | 5.5&c/t let 360 2 
500 25.83 1 tablet $90 2 
V.c. Cryst 166/t t 190 0.63 0.6c/t t 60 3 
I 50 1.25 0.5c/t let 3340 2 
330/ ta t 50's 0.60 1.2c/tablet 20 3 
100's 0.90 0.9c /t let 370 2 
250 1.77 0.7c/tablet 470 1 
1,100/tablet 25's 0.74 3.0c/tablet 370 2 
100's 2.25 ?.3c/tablet 10) 1 
250's 5.00 2.0c/tablet 550 1 
yurbi $,300/ cx Sec 0.97 19.4 ( 17¢ 3 
| 10 150 15.0c/e 220 3 
2% 3.00 12.0 ‘ 270 3 
Tablets 330/tablet 50's 0.75 1.5c/tablet | 220 3 
| 250's 3.30 | 1.3c/tablet 250 3 
| 1,660/tablet 50's 2.63 5§.3c/tablet 310 2 
250 11.55 4.6c/tablet 360 2 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS LISTED 
ybott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnat 
Borcher Malt Extract Co., 217 N. Woleott St., Chicago Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 
Clinadol Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., N.Y.¢ E. L. Patch Co., Stoneham Post O'fice, Boston 
International Vitamin Corp., 50 E. 42 St., N.Y.C. U. V.C.) E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
Lederle Laborator Im 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit 
Mel n & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Contr Tailby-Nason Co., Boston (Nason's) 
Malti ( 21 West St., N.Y.C. White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N.J 
M 1 Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Table II FOOD SOURCES OF VITAMINS! 
Vitamin A Vitamin B, Vitamin C Vitamin D Vitamin G Nicotinic 


(Ascorbic Acid) (Riboflavin) Acid 


(Thiamin) 





Excellent Excellent Excellent Excellent Excellent Good to 
Sources Sources Sources Sources Sources Fair 
Fish-liver oils, liver,fish Lean pork, chicken, kidney, Liver, brain. Fish-liver ls Liver, kidney irt, Liver, salmon, rabbit 
roe, egg Ik, butter, liver and egg yolk lean mu meats, tres i corned beet 
cheese Collards, turnip greens, mus from hens on eggs, cheese iried lean pork, « cke 

Green peas, green lima beans. tard greens, kale, water cress, diet high in milk (whole or skim), buttermilk, « yolk 
Kale pinach, dand spinach, dandelion greens, sweet vitamin D condensed and evap- skim milk (fr 
lion greens, dock, es- Wheat germ, corn germ, rye peppers, kohlrabi, rutabagas, orated milk. dried), evaporat 
carole, chard, lamb's- germ, rice polishings, wheat turnips, Brussels sprouts, cauli- milk, haddock 
quarters, turnip tops, bran, oats, whole-grain wheat, flower, cabbage, broccoli, aspar- Turnip tops, beet tops 
green lettuce, collards, rye, barley, brown rice, pea- agus, fresh and canned toma kale, mustard green Green peas 1s 
water cress, Chinese nuts, soybeans, cowpeas, navy toes, green peas, corn salad, turnip gt 
cabbage, broccoli, mus beans, dried peas radishes. Germ portion f tomat ‘ 
tard greens, beet greens, wheat, rice polishings, soybeans, gre 
carrots, sweet potatoes (,uavas, Mangoes, oranges, lem peanuts, soybeans ba spin n 
yellow squash, sweet ons, grapefruit, tangerines, cur tard I 
peppers, red tomatoes rants, strawberries, gooseberries, 
green peas, green beans raspberries, cantaloupes W - germ p 

meal, green (dr: 


\pricots, papayas, 
mangoes, prunes, yel- 
low peaches. 


Sprouted seeds. 





Good Sources 


Cream, kidney, oysters, 
whole milk, red salmon 


Green asparagus, okra, 
Brussels sprouts, globe 
artichokes, yellow to 
matoes 
Avocados, guavas, can 
taloupes, blackberries, 
black currants, blue 
berries, bananas, pine 
apples, green and ripe 
olives, dates, deep-yel- 
low juice oranges. 


Yellow corn meal 


Good Sources 


Egg yolk, brain, lean beet, lean 
mutton, fish roe, codfish, sar 
dines, whiting. 


Potatoes, sweet corn, sweet po 
tatoes, Brussels sprouts, cauli 
flower, cabbage, mushrooms, 
spinach, turnip greens, water 
cress, garden cress, lettuce, col- 
lards, kale, onions, leeks, to- 
matoes, wax and green beans, 
parsnips, beets, carrots. 


Prunes, avocados, pineapples, 
oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, 
dates, figs, plums, pears, apples, 
cantaloupes. 


Hazelnuts, chestnuts, Brazil 
nuts, walnuts, almonds, pecans 


Good Sources 


Kidney Salmon, sar- 
dines, eggs, 
Endive, cucumbers, potatoes, butter. 


sweet potatoes, green beans, 
parsnips, rhubarb, leeks, onions, 
globe artichokes 


Pineapples, cherries, cranber- 
ries, papayas, bananas, peaches, 
apples, avocados, watermelon 


Good Sources Good Sources 


Fresh (whole or skim) 
milk, buttermilk, 
whey. 


Peas, lima beans, spin- 
' 


ach, water cress, col- 
lards, endive, broccoli, 


green lettuce, cab 
bage, cauliflower, car 
rots, beets. 


avocados, 
mangoes, 


Pears, 
prunes, 


T hes 
peaches. 


Whole-grain wheat, 
dried legumes. 





! These food sources are reprinted from Vitamin Content of Foods, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939, Yearbook Separate No. 1681, 


of Agric., Washington, D.( 


The foods have been classified on the basis of equal weights. 
A food which contains only a fair amount of vitamins may become a good or an 


upon the quantities eaten. } i 
included so infrequently or in such small amounts that it o 


Likewise, a food having relatively a very high vitamin content may be 


contribution. 


Consequently their vitamin value in the diet d 
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Gasoline Consumption of the Low-Priced Cars 


[' you are around automobile salesrooms dur- 
ing the next few weeks, you may notice 
facsimile telegrams displayed in the dealers’ 
windows announcing that their make of car was 
awarded first place in its class in the Gilmore 
los Angeles-Yosemite Stock Car Economy 
Run. As one of our subscribers very aptly 
puts it, every manufacturer seems to advertise 
that his car took first place in its class in this 
run. These facsimile telegrams may impress 
you, as they are of course intended to, and you 
may even suppose that the particular make of 
car which won first place will give you the most 
economical operation. ‘That may not be the 
case, however, for the awards are based not on 
the miles per gallon but on the average ton- 
miles per gallon. The Gilmore Los Angeles- 
Yosemite Stock Car Economy Run (hereafter 
called the Yosemite Run for convenience) is 
conducted under the auspices of the American 
Automobile Association Contest Board, and 
the report is written, according to the letter- 
head accompanying it, by the Association’s 
Secretary for the members and representatives 
of the Board, and for the racing fraternity, 
promoters, and the press. In their use of this 
material, advertising promoters and the press 
do not publish the entire report, and it is there- 
fore natural that many of our subscribers should 
write and ask us how such absurdly high figures 
are obtained —figures which they themselves 
can never come anywhere near to approaching 
in their own cars. 

At this point let us say that we do not ques- 
tion the accuracy of the results obtained on the 
Yosemite Run, for we have the word of the 
A.A.A. that “all cars entered were of strictly 
stock status. All adjustments and settings were 
made in accordance with manufacturers’ rec- 
ommendations. The entire lubrication system 
of the cars, engine oil, front-wheel bearings, 
transmission, and differential, were completely 
cleaned and filled with the recommended grade”’ 
of sponsor’s brand. The cars are dismantled and 
measured by the A.A.A. technical representa 
tive. Sizes of carburetor jets are most carefully 
checked. Float level and fuel-pump pressures 
are checked for their strict conformance to the 
manufacturers’ published and catalog recom- 
mendations. During the entire run, the cars 
are not only sealed but are under the direct 
supervision of a riding observer. 


It should be noted that the results obtained 
on Yosemite Runs have agreed closely in some 
cases with those obtained by CR for that one 
speed at which maximum gasoline mileage is ob- 
tained. The phrase emphasized provides the 
answer to the entire question from the con- 
sumer’s point of view, but in none of the items 
announcing the results of the Yosemite Run 
appearing in newspapers, publications avail- 
able to the general public, and elsewhere that 
we have seen, has the reader’s attention been 
directed to the fact that the average speed on 
the Yosemite Run wasone approaching the speed 
that would give the best possible gasoline mile- 
age performance. It is quite true that some 
trade journals gave this information, but they 
are magazines of a kind that is not seen by one 
person in a thousand among “‘the general public.”’ 

In other words, if you want to approach the 
figures obtained on the Yosemite Run, it will be 
necessary for you to drive your car at an aver- 
age speed of 25 to 30 miles per hour. The 
Yosemite Run figures are valuable (if you se 
them all) as a fair approximation to the prob- 
able relative performance, as to gasoline econ- 
omy, of the cars in. the high-horsepower class 
as compared with those in the most popular 
low-price group, comprising Ford, Plymouth, 
and Chevrolet. You need pay no attention, 
however, to advertising claims that a particular 
car is first in a given class in the Yosemite Run 
unless you are also given information showin, 
how great were the differences between the car in 
question and other cars in its price group and 
class. This is important, for it may be very 
likely that the car which placed first did so by 
a margin which was insignificant or of about 
the same magnitude as the possible variation 
between successive determinations of miles per 
gallon on the same car over the same road. To 
put it in another way, the car which advertises 
that it has placed first in a group on a given run 
might place second, third, or fourth, in a simple 
repetition of the same routine on the same or a 
different stock specimen of the same make and 
model. (See also comment under chart, Fig.1.) 
Advertising men like to leave out the detailed 
data upon which their claims are based—such 
data are sometimes dull reading to non-tech- 
nical people—but to anyone, whether tech- 
nician or layman, they may be very important 
in helping to decide whether a claim is a real 
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and significant one or just a bit of adman’s 
dramatization to catch a prospect’s interest. 
» * * 

Because of the widespread interest in econ 
omical transportation, which the consumer first 
thinks of in terms of the miles his car can travel 
per gallon of gasoline, CR has this year ex- 
tended its tests in this field not only to cover 
more of the cars in the lowest price range, but 
in two cases—- Ford and Studebaker—the same 
car was tested twice, once with the standard 
rear-axle ratio, and once with the optional 
economy rear-axle ratio. The following cars 
were tested: 
with 4.11 rear axle 


with 3.54 rear axl 
with 3.78 rear axle 


Chevrolet Master De Luxe 
Ford V8-85 De Luxe 
Ford V8-85 De Luxe 
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with 4.1 rear axle 
with 4.38 rear axle and 
overdrive 
with 4.56 rear axle and 
overdrive 
rear axle and 
overdrive 


Plymouth P 11 
Nash 600 De Luxe 


Studebaker Champion De Luxe 


Studebaker Champion De Luxe with 4.1 


Test Procedure 


The cars were secured for the test through 
the courtesy of loans by the distributors, 
who not only supplied the models but were fully 
informed of the circumstances of the test and 
were given an opportunity to put each car to 
be tested in the best possible adjustment for 
the purpose. 

This diverged somewhat from CR’s usual 
procedure in testing commercial articles, ac- 

cording to which samples are ob- 
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27077 Tae Seeeeneeee tained on the open 
HEH HEHEHE tested inthe exact. condition i 
sessene ’ MASBSES NSS ESSE SRS CEESSSSE Seeee EES ested in the exact condition in 

Studebaker Champion {4 tt Nash 600 1 : : : 
1 joverdrive (ratio 4.56) 111411 overdrive (ratio 4.38) [11 which they were received. We 
ae saeeee Lop VL, . e - ° ° 
26 sueceees Hotty HH th IN y¥ SSSR See eeee deem it as a practical matter 1n- 
ee aus i; eeeeeeas! cok ‘ ttttt rH i : : ‘ 
+ + H H H esse it <4 PE Hed hitiy advisable to incur considerable ex- 
ot oem | SOSSERS08 cee8: ] nse rely ain ; > 

pm: rae rue it seGeasenees: SEH F SeRcgueREeeES f pense mere ly to obtain a perform- 
direct drive(ratio 4.38) > Tr Aa ance which represents only that of 
jareet oetare curTae FTTH NCEE TTETT EEE | 

HEHE ES Coes jguaeeeeecsl a purely random selection from the 
+444 4 44 ++ + ++ + ++ + + + +4 . 
+44 HH tN Seesseuaceeueses, eset XI HHH market, for automobiles are sub- 
eae tiatin ; , vi i Ld , . . . . 
24t TTS TN et So ject to an especially wide varia- 
HH Chevrolet FOES SS ese Lae f sateen seceneain tin as 
7 THT (ratio 4.11) Ct TN peseuse +A jgngesss tion trom sam pit to sample, in e- 
0 H oeeneenes Ht +H r . H PS sasnees conomy of gasoline utilization, ac- 
a t $F 4h con — 4 3eeene 08 Se wm rs 
2 23h A eager Pil Jgeeeess MTT Sti celeration, and other factors. 
°C) 44-44} tJ atio 1) Ser N ++ 444 t phd tet ttt a ai 
os +H jaeaee seeses TOPS port A further reason for the different 
ui +4 zee + The +++ = Be Studebaker Champion / a . , : ss saeliatiaias : 
a Seegecsessesseessii HHT direct drive (ratio 4.56) 14 procedure is that in the case of an 
» “tt eoese HH guseunseenslqenge Tt jscoceueee automobile, it is important that the 
ul r++ +-7-4 + + > $+ $+ + +++ + + + 4 +TtT —- +- +-+4-+ . 
2 HH HH aa ares SSA rs on T EEE ] f +H results of the test should permit the 
Seeeseset bin 4 } | , 4 . 
- HHH (ratio 3.78) {tH Sh HT HoH H : establishment of a norm or stan- 
' 4 : = == Bi ] "] Su eeeees: . ° = 

ele tt to ssaxccey: 2s N soaats TTT dard which the individual may ex- 

4 eee $$ $44 WE tt + + + + + + +4 +4444 ° . 

= ti ae cot 44 i t ss toy NH HH pect his own car to approximate 
+ +++ - ++ } +4 + . . ° 

eeeeeee ne eeeemaseaucue SSH PANY after its carburetor and distributor 

Pye) aaa Bees * T PT ett thot ry CoN I : l 1j od If 

ee t SURE BEES. \GSRSEeRNeeT! have been properly adjusted. 
+44 ++ + + 4 ; + 7 + 4 
Pt i januues seeseee HH HH SHH t { for example, you have a 1941 car, 
++ = 5 sees ++ ;eeen' ° 
HH esses ios Tr PST HH of one of the makes tested by CR, 
man +> $e Benmeeme —T-4 4 - a = 4+ > - e 
19 Toe : which does not give somewhere 
N Sescesses + t HoH Hh near as good gasoline economy as 
Cot Ht S0GSn seeeeeee = 4 was obtained by CR at various 
TITITTL "7 T ° °,°e 
- adie . 
og 2B 32 96 “0 aa 4— speeds, you are in a position to 
know what sort of improvement 
ACTUAL SPEEDS IN MILES PER HOUR can be expected when the dealer 
Fig. 1. It 1s important to note, in interpreting the chart or the technician of a dynamo- 


and table included in this study, that no exaggerated emphasis 
should be placed on the relative position of cars which lie fairly 
close together in miles-per-gallon performance, because cars 
made by the same manufacturer, to the same specifications and 
presumably in all essentials identical, will give differences as 
high as 5 percent if not more in fuel consumption (differences, 


that is, up to or exceeding 1 mile per gallon in 20). 
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meter testing station goes to work 
upon your carburetor and distribu- 
tor. Most people have very little 
success in obtaining such adjust- 
ment from dealers when they have 
only a vague or ill-defined idea as 
to what sort of performance a car 
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ACTUAL SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR 
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soer cee! gaesseue Seat aaeten! 
26 oee a8 overdrive +} \} overdrive + 
4ittitt (4.56) x a (4.1 1} 
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ACTUAL SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR 


Nore: Because of the larger number of data to be shown this year, it was thought desirable, to avoid 
confusion of the various curves, to draw separate charts for the Ford and Studebaker cars, on which 


two axle ratios were involved. 
the cars with the standard gear ratios.) 
oline mileage of the economy rear-axle ratios. 


can be reasonably expected to give. 

Upon receiving each car from the distributor, 
it was given (with one exception, the Ford V8- 
85) a preliminary run, at 35 miles per hour. 
Following this, it was taken to a chassis dyna- 
mometer operated by the Gulf Oil Corporation 
for examination and report. In addition to the 
regular examination by the service-station test 
engineer, exhaust gas analyses were made with 
the Cambridge exhaust-tester. The car and 
reports were then taken to the manufacturer's 
service station, with the request that such 
changes and adjustments be made as would 
provide, in the station management’s opinion, 
satisfactory and favorable operation and econ- 
omy. ‘These changes were made, and are listed 
in this report. The gasoline consumption of 
the cars was then determined at 25, 35, and 45 
miles per hour, over a course approximately 10 
miles in length, in rolling country and under 
exceptionally uniform and favorable road con- 
ditions. Four runs (two in each direction) were 
made at each speed. The 45-mile-per-hour test 
was substituted for the 50-mile-per-hour test 


(These are in addition to the main chart showing the performance of all 
This has the effect of making plainer the influence upon gas- 


formerly used by CR, to avoid the necessity, 
and the expense and loss of time involved, of 
conducting a part of the test in a state which 
permits driving speeds above 45 miles per hour. 
All the runs were made from a standing start 
in order to obtain conditions simulating normal 
car use. A specially constructed device was 
used to measure accurately the gasoline con- 
sumption. An unleaded gasoline having oc- 
tane qualities which were satisfactory for the 
purposes of the test—Nu-Blue Sunoco—was 
used throughout the test. S. A. E. 20 oil was 
used in all cars except the Nash. For this car, 
the service manager of the Nash Company ad- 
vised use of 10W oil. 


Adjustments 

The following adjustments were made after 
the exhaust gas analyses and dynamometer 
tests. 

Ford: The carburetor main jets were changed 
from size No. 50 to size No. 48; this change, which 
made the mixture somewhat leaner, was obviously 
warranted, for its result was a slight improvement 
in the general performance of the car indicating that 
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the previous setting had been somewhat overrich. 
(Consumers, as we have noted elsewhere, untor- 
tunately often favor undesirably rich carburetor 
settings on account of quick warm-up, and dealers, 
naturally, supply what consumers seem to want.| 

Chevrolet: This car as received from the manu- 
facturer required no changes in adjustment. 

Plymouth: Carburetor on this car was set too 
lean —so much so that in the cruising ranges there 
was a feeling that the engine was starved for fuel; 
as this condition was not manifested during heavy 
pulling, accelerating and power jets were indicated 
to be adequate. The car was sent back for adjust- 
ment, and another main jet of the same nominal 
size installed. (Sometimes fuel jets, even when of 
the same nominal size, differ slightly.) However, 
when the car was tested it was found to be still a 
bit too lean, and the test engineer's opinion was 
that a very slightly larger main jet might have im- 
proved, rather than decreased, mileage. 

Nash: This car as received from the manufac 
turer was in excellent adjustment and no change 
was believed advisable. 

Studebaker Champion: This car had a new type 
of carburetor, and therefore some trouble was ex- 
perienced in getting a satisfactory adjustment. The 
engineer in charge of the test reported that a ‘‘per- 
fect”’ adjustment was not obtained. 


Miles per Gallon of Gasoline at Three Nominal Speeds 


CAR 25 mph 35 mph $5 mph 

Vash 000 De Luxe 25.9 24.1 (26.6)* 22.6 (23.7)* 
Ford V8-85 De Luxe - " 

(3.54 axle) 24.1 23.5 20.7 
Studebaker Champion 

De Luxe (4.1 axle) 25.3 23.1(26.6)* 19.9 (23.1)* 
Studebaker Champion 

De Luxe (4.56 axle) 24.6 22.4 (25.5)* (Z..9)" 
Chevrolet Master De Luxe 24.0 22.2 19.9 
Plymouth P 11 a4 363 18.6 
Ford V8-85 De Luxe 

(3.78 axle) 22.1 20.9 19.1 


° Figures in parentheses are those obtained with overdrive in 
operation. 





It is important to note that gasoline-con- 
sumption figures are based on the actual mile- 
age run and speeds attained during the tests, 
and not on the speedometer and odometer read- 
ings, which are rarely accurate. The inaccur- 
acies found in the present test are listed in the 
following table (a plus sign indicates that the 
reading was higher than actual, and a minus 
sign that it was lower than actual): 


Car Speedometer Odometer 
25 mph 50 mph 
Chevrolet +8% +8% Correct 
Ford . ° Correct 
Nash 600 Correct +2% —294 
Plymouth Correct +6O% Correct 
Studebaker Correct +8% —1% 


Oil Consumption 
Oil consumption tests were not carried out 


* Speedometer of this part'cular car was defective; its error is not reported 
since it is believed to be not at all characteristic of the product. (Ford 
speedometer standards are generally understood to be the highest in the 
industry.) 
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for two reasons: (1) time was not available for 
running up sufficient mileage to produce a re- 
sult considered representative; (2) in general, 
oil consumption, particularly with a new car, 
is more likely to show a variation characteristic 
of the particular sample of car tested than some 
of its other elements of operation. 


Optional Versus Standard Rear-Axle Ratio 


Summarizing the results obtained on Ford 
and Studebaker with standard and economy 
rear-axle ratios, it is believed that for a car of 
relatively low power, such as the Studebaker 
Champion or Nash 600, the effect on gasoline 
consumption of a change of axle ratio will not 
be as large as with a car of relatively high 
power, like the Ford. It must be remembered, 
however, that the tests upon which this opinion 
was based were not conducted in flat country, 
and that there were several hills of sufficient 
gradient to require wide-open throttle in order 
to maintain 45 miles per hour in overdrive. 
The saving of fuel with an economy axle ratio 
or overdrive will probably not be so great if a 
car is to be used in hilly country as if the car is 
operated predominantly in flat country, since 
the mixture is considerably richer at wide-open 
throttle than in the cruising position. On the 
other hand, saving through the economy ratio 
or overdrive will tend to be greater with high- 
powered (that is, overpowered) cars than with 
those of more normal power in relation to weight. 

The subscriber may well now ask what gear 
ratio should be installed in his car. This is a 
fairly complex question involving not only the 
engine horsepower and the car’s horsepower- 
weight ratio, but also the way the engine horse- 
power varies at different speeds, which is a 
function of carburetion and mixture distribu- 
tion. In any case, there is no single answer, 
for one’s decision must depend chiefly upon th: 
type and section of the country in which most 
of the traveling is done. 

The following ratios are believed to be de- 
sirable for the different sections of the country 
(assuming that for equal performance in a given 
type of terrain the Ford, Plymouth, and Chev- 
rolet on the one hand, and the Studebaker and 
Nash 600 on the other, should have about the 
same gear ratio). The first column of figures 
shows the best gear ratio for city driving and 
short trips, the second column, the economy 
ratio desirable where most of the driving con- 
sists of long trips. 
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Standard or 
“Performance” Economy, 


Ratio Ratio 
_ Car (Approx. ) Approx.) 
For fat country Ford 
Plymouth ) 3.4 3.§5° 
Chevrolet) 
Studebaker ) 
. 1] Overdrin 
Nash 600 ) 
For hilly country Ford ) 
Plymouth ) $1 3.7 
Chevrolet) 
Studebaker ) 4.6 ; 
Nash 600 ) 4.4 Overdrive 


* According to present information, economy ratio is not avail- 
able for Plymouth or Chevrolet. 

If you decide to have the car you intend pur- 
chasing fitted with a gear ratio other than the 
standard one with which the cars supplied to 
the dealer are equipped, do not be surprised if 
you encounter some opposition or discourage- 
ment by the dealer. In one case brought to our 
attention, a prospective buyer was considered 
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a hard man to sell because he asked for “‘un- 
usual”’ information, such as the gear ratios 
available, a question which it was asserted had 
not been asked this dealer by any customer for 
many years. In another, a woman college pro- 
fessor requested our assistance in obtaining 
an economy gear ratio for her car because the 
dealers asserted that they did not know what she 
meant; one assured her that the Ford Company 
would charge $63 extra for the economy gear 
ratio, whereas in fact it is available at no extra 
charge. At any rate, it must be kept in mind 
that the dealer prefers to sell cars he has in 
stock or those which he obtains with a mini- 
mum of effort, and risk of error. Every under- 
standing involving gear ratios, overdrive, etc., 
should be in writing, and a written statement 
obtained from the seller, as to exactly what 7s 
in fact furnished with the car. 


New Tests of Washing Machines 


oo ER wringers attached to washing ma- 
chines are one of the most dangerous haz- 
ards in the home, and the injuries they cause, 
among the most serious and disabling that can 
occur. Over and over again the newspapers 
report painful injuries, requiring the most diffi- 
cult, costly, and intricate surgical treatment, 
to hands and arms accidentally caught in power 
wringers, and sometimes the accounts tell of 
the death of a child who was drawn into the 
wringer, or of a woman who was scalped or 
strangled when her hair or her clothing became 
caught. CR has repeatedly given warnings of 
the dangers of power wringers (CR Bulletins of 
Nov. ’34, May °35, May ’36, Feb. '39) and still 
cautions most strongly against the use of these 
appliances.’ CR is not alone in warning of the 
dangers involved in the use of this type of 
household appliance, for the National Safety 
Council is well aware of the great dangers in- 
volved. In its News Letter for November 1940, 
the following emphatic warning appears: 
DANGER! Many serious accidents and deaths have 
been caused by washing machine wringers with safety 
devices which are shamefully ineffective in an emer- 
gency. Purchase only wringers with safety devices 
that really give protection. 


T3pes of Safety Devices 

Safety devices which manufacturers have de- 
veloped for releasing wringer rolls in order to 
make power wringers less dangerous are of two 


general types. One type (Fig. 2), which we 
shall call the ‘‘top-position’”’ type, is actuated 
by a lever located at the top of the wringer. 
This location is poor, for in a moment of emer- 
gency the lever is too hard to find and strike. 
Small children would find such a device no pro- 
tection at all, and it is doubtful whether many 
adults, even those endowed with considerable 
presence of mind in emergencies, would succeed, 
in a moment of great pain and fright, in pushing 
the lever in time to prevent a serious injury. 
The natural and most probable reaction of a 
person being dragged into the wringer would be 
an effort to pull against the pull of the wringer 
rather than to aim a blow at the safety release. 

The other type of safety device (Fig. 3), 
which we shall call the ‘“‘push-bar’’ type, is ac- 
tuated by a lever extending in front of the top 
roll. To be effective, the lever must be placed 
low and must extend directly in front of the 
roll. This location is good, for if a part of one’s 
body is pulled toward or into the wringer, the 
lever is in a convenient position to be struck, 
and of necessity must eventually be struck by 
the shoulder or head being dragged toward the 
wringer. Unfortunately, it required consider- 
able force to operate the push-bar type of 
safety device in the several wringers tested by 
CR when the wringers were adjusted for maxi- 
mum pressure (as they might be, especially 
when wringing thin fabrics). The large force 


Such I \ ' — 
the on hap: » ns, we must note, have been received with rather scornful objection on the part of some subscribers, who apparently have s*mposed that 
ares Ol Newspaper accounts in our files and the severely critical comments of trained safety experts of the National Safety Council are poor evidence 


f a. : 
# danger in use of power wringers. Such 


persons make a scrious mi-take in ignoring the very evident hazard reported by technically trained experts exarr 


ining g ; om salineneal Ee 
@ and testing wringer mechanisms, and in assuming that such oh-ervations do not reflect very real risks in practical home use of washing machines 
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CHILD CAUGHT 
IN WRINGER: 
DIES OF SHOCK 


4-Year-Old Mangled by wast 
ing Machine | 
Device | 


Pour-year-old Joseph Giamp died of 
shock and pain when the rollers of 
an electric washing machine wit, 
which he had been playing mangled 
his right arm late yesterday. 


Baby killed | 


by wringer 
ih, 2088, Mar 07 


dead today, choked by a clothes 
wringer. His mother, Mrs. Ross 


Wash Wringer Scalps | 
Young Housewife| 








SYRACUBE, N. Y.. March 20 | 
—A young Syracuse housewife was, 
literally scalped today when her| 
long auburn tresses became en- 
tangled in a wash wringer. 

She was Mrs. George Gagmmm 27 
years old, the mother of two chil- 
dren, who courageously staggered 
to a neighboring apartment for aid. 
Hospital officials said she wouk 
probably recover, but that she faced 


Boy, 3, Turns On 
Clothes Wringer 
That Brings Death 


Graad Rapids, Mich. - (* - Three 
year old John Thomas G@amD was 
crushed to death Monday in the 
clothes wringer of his mother's 
washing machine While the moth- 


BOY, 7, INJURED 
HERE WHEN ARM IS 
CAUGHT IN WRINGER 


Victor Gummi 7, of Gituutith 
Street, was treated at the Alameda 
Sounty Hospital today for abrasions 
fter his arm was caught in the 
wringer of the family washing ma- 


Mother Hurt Saving | 
Child from Wringer! 


WATERTOWN, Mass. (™ -Mrs. 
Leslie H. Gam hed «2 handfu! 
of badly crushed fingers today to 














last night which followed her suc- 
cessful effort to free her 3-year-old 
daughter's hand from an electric 
clothes wringer. 
Mrs. Quite jammed her own 





the child's release, but then found 


heavy machine to a telephone and 
called police and then dragged it 
te the back door to let the of- 
fieers in. 

Police extricated Mrs. Quis 


remind her of harrowing moments) Fig. 1. 
story of wringer accidents—a few of the news 
items which show that the common household 
power wringer is among the most dangerous of all 
hand inte. the roller and effected) (Hpliances. Examples of earlier items of similar 
herself caught. She dragged the| fenor were given in CR’s February 1939 Bulletin. 
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required to operate these safety devices (nodoubt an adaptation to the rela 
tively crude workmanship common in mass methods of manufacture and 
assembly) greatly limits their effectiveness. 

Even a wringer equipped with the better of the two types of safety 
release may not be safe, for, in general, the release disengages only the top 
roll of the wringer (the safety release of the Easy 6A P 41 was an exception). 
If a part of the clothing is wound around the lower roll, that will continue 
to pull the person into the wringer even though the safety release has 
operated. Any safety release that is really effective should instantly dis- 
connect both rolls from the power supply, and bring about their immediate 
release from the spring loading that forces the top roll down upon the 
lower one. 

Safety Standards for Wringer Releases 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories are interested in the safety of washing 
machines, perhaps because insurance companies sometimes have to pay 
indemnities for injuries to persons who have met with disaster through an 
accident with a power wringer. The Laboratories have set up minimum 
safety standards for wringer releases, which require a safety release to 
operate when pushed with a force not exceeding twenty pounds, with the 
wringer rolls adjusted for maximum pressure and with a *4-inch plank 
between the rolls. This standard seems to CR more than fair to wringer 
manufacturers, for certainly a victim caught in the wringer and trying to 
save herself from losing her scalp or breaking her neck might not be able 
to push with a force much greater than 20 pounds, and corrosion and other 
depreciation of the appliance might increase the force required very much 
above the allowable 20-pound maximum. Only one of the wringer safety 
devices tested by CR met the standards of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and this release unfortunately was of the undesirable top-position type of 
Fig. 2. Two of the machines, though failing to meet the Underwriters’ 
standards when applied by CR, carried Underwriters’ approval labels. 

+ * + 

In view of the importance of finding a reliable wringer safety device 
which can be recommended to subscribers, CR would be glad to hear from 
anyone, manufacturers included, who knows of a really effective safety 
device on the market. It should be of the push-bar type and should release 
both top and bottom rolls. It should be so constructed that it will meet, 
with a considerable margin on the side of safety, the standards of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. It should comply, in addition, with the con- 
ditions listed by August Sigurdson in the National Safety News for August 
1936. An effective safety release for wringers that would be effective to 
prevent at least ninety-nine out of a hundred of the wringer accidents now 
so commonly occurring, would redound greatly to the welfare of consum- 
ers and constitute a most valuable public service. CR would be glad to 
bring such a device, after it has met tests of the certainty and effectiveness 
of its action, to the attention of subscribers and of the public generally. 


Note: Washing machines with wringers were included in the present test 
because of the number of subscribers who have expressed a desire to have 
them tested, stating in their letters to CR either that they were not 
concerned with the dan- 
gers just discussed, or that 
for reasons of cost they 
must purchase this type of 
machine in spite of the haz- 
ard involved. (The safer 
type- of washers equip 


The newspapers tell a painful and tragic 
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Fig. 2. 
type safety release lever, located at the left of the 
top bar, and to the left of the pressure-adjusting 


Wringer equipped with top-position- 


screw, above the wringer rolls. A_ release of this 
type cannot afford full or adequate protection be- 
cause of its location and limited extent. 


ped with spin-dryers unfortunately costs about 
twice as much as wringer-equipped machines. ) 


Performance and Convenience 

From the standpoint of convenience and sav- 
ing of time and effort there are important dif- 
ferences between washing machines. Automat- 
ic washing machines, such as the Bendix Jlome 
Laundry, tested previously by CR, are by far 
the greatest savers of labor. (Several brands 
of automatic washing machines are scheduled 
to make their appearance on the market during 
1941.) Of the machines included in this test, 
the Bendix, Model M, was the most convenient, 
because soaking, washing, rinsing, and damp- 
drying could all be done in the machine with- 
out handling the clothes. Clothes and soap 
have to be put into the machine by hand, and 
the water is added through a hose provided 
with a mixing valve; the rest is a matter merely 
of turning an electric switch. 

The machines with spin-dryers (except Ben- 
dix M) permitted rinsing and drying one load 
of clothes while another load was being washed. 
Rinsing with this type of machine can be done 
either in the spinner, without lifting the clothes, 
or in a separate rinsing tub. Spin-dryers gen- 
erally extract water about as well as wringers; 
they also save time and cause less creasing of 
clothes and breakage of buttons, and of course 
they very greatly reduce the mechanical haz- 
ards connected with the use of a washing ma- 
chine. Wringers do have one practical advan- 
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tage, namely, they reduce the physical labor of 
lifting the clothes, for only a corner of a heavy 
garment or cloth has to be raised by hand to 
Washing machines equipped 
with a pump for emptying water are obviously 
more convenient for most users than machines 
having only a drain spigot. (The pump is 
usually available at an extra charge of $5 to 
$10, on any of the machines.) Small matters 
of convenience which manufacturers should al- 
ways provide, but frequently omit, are plain 
markings to show the “on” and “‘off’’ position 
of each operating lever. When these markings 
are omitted it is easy for a person not entirely 
familiar with a machine to start the motor with 
the operating lever of the agitator and wringer 
or spinner accidentally in the ‘‘on” position; 
the motor in consequence may stall and, as a 
result, dangerously overheat, or may blowa fuse. 
CR’s Tests 

Twelve washing machines were included in 
CR’s latest test. All but one washed by means 
of an agitator that oscillated around and about 
a vertical axis. One machine, the Bendix, Model 
M, washed with a cylinder that rotated about 
a horizontal axis, carrying the clothes upward 
on baffles and dropping them into the water 
when they reached the top. The machines 
were all subjected to tests for safety of electric 


reach the rollers. 


insulation, washing effectiveness, wear on 





Fig. 3. Wringer equipped with push-bar-type 
safety release lever, located in front of the top roll 
and extending along its full length. This loca- 
tion for the release is much to be preferred to the 
one shown in Fig. 2. Nevertheless, as executed 
by the manufacturers, releases of this type were 
unsatisfactory, requiring much too large a force to 
operate when the rolls were adjusted for maximum 
squeezing pressure. 
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Fie. 4. Samples of specially dirtied cloth used 
in tests of washing machines to determine their 
respective effectiveness in the washing of soiled 
varments. “I” is a typical unwashed sample. 
‘*2"" has been washed for 20 minutes in a machine 
of below-average washing effectiveness. ‘3 has 
heen washed for 20 minutes in a machine of better 
than average washing effectiveness. When white- 
ness was measured with a reflection photometer, 
the corresponding meter readings were 15, 35, 55. 
The instrumental method is much more sensitive 
and reproducible in its indication than eye-judg- 


ment. 


clothes, operating costs, effectiveness in damp- 
drying, time required for emptying water, and 
for ruggedness and endurance. \Vringers were 
also tested, as already explained, for compli- 
ance with standards for safety of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

All the machines with one quite minor ex- 
ception were found satisfactory with respect to 
safety of electrical insulation, and in damp-dry- 
ing the clothes. It must be noted here that 
safety of electrical insulation is a matter of par- 
ticular importance with washing machines be- 
cause moisture is always present and because 
of the usual proximity of plumbing that would 
increase the likelihood of a low-resistance con- 
tact of the body to ‘‘ground.” Therefore, the 
danger from electric shock is great if an insula- 
tion defect is present or develops in service. 
With the exception of the Bendix, Model M, 
which for safety should be connected perma- 
nently to ground at the time of installation 
(customarily arranged for by the manufactur- 
er’s agent), all the machines tested had a motor 
mounted in such a way that it was electrically 
insulated from the remainder of the machine. 
This method of mounting affords an important 
factor of safety. Even with this relatively safe 
construction, a permanent, workmanlike job of 
grounding the machine by an electrician is a 
desirable additional safety precaution. The 
National Safety Council advises: ‘Washing 
machines should always have a third wire to 
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ground the frame, because the user is generally 
working on a damp floor. It is a good idea to 
wear rubbers in the basement while washing.”’ 

At 5c per kilowatt hour the electric operating 
costs varied for the different machines from 1.1: 
to 1.8c per hour—a matter presumably of little 
importance to most users of washing machines. 
The principal item of operating cost of a wash- 
ing machine is the cost for hot water. 

The time required to empty a machine of 
water varied from a little over one minute for 
the fastest operating pump to more than 3 
minutes for a machine which, lacking a pump, 
was emptied by gravity flow. All of the ma- 
chines in this test could be emptied much more 
quickly than some of the machines in CR’s 
previous test, and all were judged satisfactory 
in this respect. 

In the test for endurance none of the ma- 
chines showed signs of failure after a run total- 
ing 200 hours, equivalent approximately to 3 
or 4 years of ordinary service in home use. 
In washing effectiveness 3 machines were not- 
ably better than average, and 2 were notably 
poorer than average (Fig. 4). The machines in 
general were judged to be reasonably easy on 
clothes; but 2 machines, as noted in the list- 
ings, exhibited a tendency to tear the clothes 
when the latter became wedged underneath 
the agitator. 

All the machines had porcelain enamel tubs 
of satisfactory finish. Capacities of the ma- 
chines tested varied from 6 to 9 pounds of 
clothes. It is important never to put more 
clothes into a washing machine than will cir- 
culate readily; otherwise the washing action 
will be quite uneven in different parts of the 
load. 

CR acknowledges with appreciation the cour- 
tesy of loans of washing machines for the period 
of the tests, by the following manufacturers, 
who made available samples of one or more of 
their machines—in each case, these machines 
were accompanied by affidavits certifying that 
the machines furnished had been selected at 
random from stock without any special prep- 
aration or adjustment of any kind: Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc.; Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Corp.; Montgomery Ward & Co.; and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Other machines includ- 
ed in the test were purchased outright by CR 
from dealers in an eastern city. 

Price ratings have keen assigned independent- 
ly to the spin-dry and the wringer types of 
machines. Ratings are cr41. 
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Spin-Dry Machines 
A. Recommended 


Easy Spiralator 7 SS 41 (Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse) $99.95, including pump. Agitator type of 
washing action. Capacity rating, estimated to be 7 to 
8 lb (maker dd not specify capacity rating). Washing 
effectiveness, considerably better than average of 12 ma- 
chines tested. Motor switch had ‘on-off’ indication, 
but no “on-off” indication for agitator, spinner, and 
pump control handles. 


B. Intermediate 


Model 110.911 (Sears-Roebuck retail stores) 
Agitator type of washing action. 


Kenmore, 
$99.95. Capacity rat 
ing, estimated to be 6 to 7 |b (distributor did not specif, 
any capacity rating). Washing effectivencss, average. 
Had “‘off’’ indication for agitator, spinner, and pump 
control handles. 1 

Montgomery Ward Rotadry, Model No. 805 (Montgomery 
Ward retail stores) $89.95, including pump. Agitator 
type of washing action. Capacity rating, 7 to 8 lb. 
Washing effectiveness, considerably better than average. 
Spinner had an interlock which prevented operation of 
spinner unless the lid of the spinner compartment was 
closed. This interlock is a desirable safety feature, sinc: 

the lid should always be closed when the spinner is 

operated to prevent anyone’s accidentally coming in 
contact with it. 
pumip. 


No “on-off” indication for agitator and 
During the washing test, showed tendency for 
clothes to become wedged under agitator with conse 
quent damage to the clothes. 1 
Bendix, Model M_ (Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South 
Bend, Ind.) $124.50, installed. 


Rotating cylinder type 
of washing action. 


Capacity rating, 9 lb. Washing ef 
fectiveness, below average. Clothes washed, spun, and 
rinsed in same cylinder without need of handling. This 
machine used more than usual amount of water, since 
to wash 9 Ib of clothes, 10 gal of water were required and 
equal amounts were needed for the soaking and for each 
rinse. Thus 40 gal of water were used for washing only 
9 Ib of clothes. Extraction of water by this machine's 
dryer was much less compleie than with the other ma 
chines in this test, owing to slower rotation of drying 
drum; however, the drying action was deemed sufficient 
from a practical standpoint to satisfy most users. Ma- 
chine must be bolted solidly to the floor to limit vibra- 
tion. It is particularly important that this machine 
should be permanently grounded electrically at the time 
of its installation. Carried Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
(UL) approval label indicating compliance with various 
electrical and mechanical requirements for safety. 2 


Wringer Machines 


C. Not Recommended 


Montgomery Ward’s No. 185 
tation, including pump. 
tion. 


306. $41.95 plus transpor- 
Agitator type of washing ac- 
Capacity rating, 6 lb. 
average. 
unsafe) ; 


Washing effectiveness, 
Safety release of wringer, of top-position type 
this failed in CR’s test to meet Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ (UL) standards for safety. No “on-ofi”’ 
indication for wringer, agitator, or pump control handles. 





The comment on washing effectivene-s for Bendix, Model M, is not ay 
Cable to the aut« itic Bendix Home Laundry (DeLuxe) The wa-hin 
Uiveness of the izina! automatic] DeLuxe modei reported in 1939 
“ich differs from Model M wasnotedin CR's Annual Cumulative Bulletin 
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Considerable splashing of water over edge of tub during 
operation of agitator. Showed tendency for clothes to 
become wedged under agitator with consequent damage 
to clothes. Carried UL approval label. 1 

Water Witch, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 22—4220. $42.95 plus 
transportation, including pump. Agitator type of wash- 
ing action. Canacity rating, 6 to 7 lb. Washing ef- 
fectiveness, considerably better than average; if rated 
on this basis alone, machine would rate A. Safety re- 
lease of wringer, of top-position type (unsafe); this 
failed in CR’s test to meet UL standards for safety. No 
“on-off”’ indication for agitator, wringer, and pump con 
trol handles. Carried UL approval label. 

Easy, Model 6AP 41 (Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse) $59.95, including pump. 


Agitator type of 
washing action 


Capacity rating, estimated to be 6 lb 
(maker did not specify capacity rating) 
fectiveness, below average 


Washing ef 
Safety release of wringer, 
of push-bar type; this usually, though not under all con- 
ditions of u.c, disengaged both rolls but failed in CR's 
test to meet  L standards for safety. No ‘on-off’ in 
dication for agitator and wringer levers, but had “on 
off” indication for pump control handle. 2 
Thor, Model 412 (Hurley Machine Div. Electric House- 
hold Utilities Corp., Chicago) $49.95, without pump. 
Capacity rating, esti- 
mated to be 6 lb (maker did not specify capacity rating). 
Washing effectiveness, average. 


Agitator type of washing action. 


Safety release of wring- 
er, of push-bar type; this failed in CR’s test to meet Ul 

standards for safety. Pressure between wringer rolls 
controlled by a small screw, requiring use of a screwdrivet 
(very inconvenient and judged not durable). No “on 

off” indication for agitator and wringer control handles. 2 
Universal, Model E421A (Landers, Frary & Clark, New 


Britain, Conn) $49.95, without pump. 
| I 
f washing action. Capacity rating, 6 Ib. 


Agitator type 
Washing ef- 
fectiveness, average. Safety release of wringer, of top- 
position type (unsafe); this failed in CR’s test to meet 
safety. No “on-oll’’ indication for 
vringer and agitator control handles. 2 
General Electric, Model AWS-14P (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) $69.95, including pump. Agitator 
Capacity rating claimed to be 
8 lb; actual capacity, after trial, found to be 
about 6 to 7 lb. Washing effectiveness, average. Safety 
release of wringer, of push-bar type; this failed in CR’s 
test to meet UL standards for safety. No “on-off” in- 
dication for agitator, wringer, and pump control handles.3 
Maytag, Model 108 (Maytag Co., Newton, lowa) $59.95, 
without pump. : 


UL standards for 


type of washing action. 


approx. 


Agitator type of washing action. Ca 
pacity rating, estimated to be 6 Ib (maker did not stat 
capacity rating). Washing effectiveness, average. Safe 
ty release of wringer, of push-bar type; ,jthis failed in 
CR’s test to mect UL standards for safety. ?Agitator and 
wringer control handles had “on-off” indications. , 3 
, Model W42A_ (Norge Div. Borg-Warner Corp., 
Detroit) $54.95, without pump. Agitator type of wash 
ing action. Capacity rating, estimated to be 6 lb (maker 
did not state capacity rating). Washing effectiveness, 
sales 


average. release of wringer, of top-position type 


(unsafe). ‘he wringer safety release of this machine was 
the only one of all those tested which met the UL speci 
Neverthe less, CR 
considers the wringer design definitely not deserving of 
a favorable rating. Wringer control had “on-off” in- 
dication; none for agitator. Carried UL approval label. 3 


fication as to releasing force required. 


41.00 





